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CHAPTER IX.—[contixvep.] 


At this point the conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Erwin, whose eyes were 
still red with weeping. She was a tall, angular, 
middle-aged woman, in striking contrast with 
Mrs. Flemming, whom we have already de- 
scribed as a plump, rosy, good-looking matron, 
with a goodly share of voluptuous animal vital- 
ity. She came forward with a sorrowful air, in 
which a gleam of pleasure at the sight of her 
niece safely returned was mingled, and embrac- 
ing her with a motherly tenderness, she then 
turned and welcomed the young stranger. 

“The field hands have just told me of the 
timely service you have rendered my niece, and 
for which I shall always be sincerely thankful to 
* you. I trust you will remain with us through 
the night, and longer, if it pleases you.” 

“Thank you!” returned the stranger, with a 
grateful smile, “ but I must reach Melbourne to- 
night.” 

“ Melbourne!” exclaimed Mrs. Erwin. 
you going to Melbourne ?” 

“ Yes, madam ; I intend to be there, if possi- 
ble, before morning.” 

“Lhave just given ordets to one of the men 
to carry a message there in the morning. Are 
you much acquainted with the people about 
there? If so, perhaps you may know my poor. 
husband’s sister, Mrs. Wilkins Hartley; or, if 
not, perhaps her son Charles ?” 

“Thave heard of them,” returned the young 
stranger, his face slightly flushing, “and, as I 
am going there, perhaps I can carry your mes- 
sage, and thus save you the trouble of sending.” 

“Thank you, if you would,” rejoined Mrs. 
Erwin, sadly, “and inform Mrs. Hartley of her 
brother’s sudden death, and that the funeral will 
take place in Churchville on the day but one 
after to-morrow, which will be Thursday.” 

“ Thank you, madam, I will do so if I live to 
reach there. I shall be on the road again the 
moment my horse is sufliciently recruited.” 

“You will not think of starting till after tea, 
Tam sure ?” said Mrs. Erwin. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Flemming, seeing 
that the stranger was about to negative the pro- 
posal, “ you must not think of going till after 
tea. I insist on your staying till after tea.” 

Cora, with her beautiful, beseeching eyes, put 
in her protest also, and the young lieutenant was 
compelled per force to submit to the arrange- 
ment. Indeed, had duty not called, he would 
have liked to linger even longer within sight of 
the beautiful maiden, whose sweet eyes and lux- 
urious smile were already beginning to tug seri- 
ously at his heart-strings. 


“ Are 


He had been struck 
with her beauty in the morning, and the ride 
back to Churchville, after the late rescue at the 
deserted cabin, had quite finished up the busi- 
ness for him. Even upon Cora the kindred mag- 
netic influence was busily at work, and it might 
be a curious study, even now, did we consider it 
the fitting moment to commence our analysis of 
the emotional workings of love in the heart of a 
beautiful girl of seventeen. 

Cora entertained the little party in the sitting- 
room with a graphic account of her adventures 
from the time that Susan had seen her borne off 
into the forest by the ruttianly Beckett, up to the 
moment that the place of her proposed captivity 
was discovered by her friends. And when she 
had concluded with some humorous descriptive 
touches, in which poor Jonas became a prom- 
inent actor, though every word she said seemed 
to bespeak more fully than its predecessor, his 
earnest devotion and simplicity of heart. 

Lieutenant Hart followed the ladies into the 
dining-room, and after supper he found himself 
alone with Cora on the He had 
already ordered his horse to be brought round 
from the stable, and would be on the road to 
Melbourne ina few minutes more. It wanted 
about an hour of sunset, and :8 they stood gaz- 


front portico. 
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ing into the purple west, the young stranger | 
broke the silence by saving : } 
“Will you excuse me, Miss Flemming, if at 


this moment of our parting, perhaps for the last 


time, I am betrayed by the force of my emotions | 


to say aucht that may seem premature or un- 


ealled-for on so slight an acgu nee. I saw 





you for the first time no long ro than this 


ch I had known 
We may never 


morning, and vet it seems as tho 
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meet again, for I, with thousands of others, am 
now enrolled in the glorigus cause of Canadian 
emancipation. We are on,the eve of a great and 
bloody ggle, but our cause is that which has 
inspired heroes in all ages of the world; and, 
though wé are not vain enough to rank ourselves 
among the illustrious names that shine on the 
page of history, yet a spark of the same kindred 
fire which animated a Sydney, an Emmet, a 
Washington, is ablaze in us. We have sworn to 
uphold the sacred cause of Freedom, or fall be- 
neath the shattered columns of that glorious su- 
perstructure which we have reared and adorned 
so beautifully in the prospective of earnest hopes 
and imaginations. Many must fall in the good 
fight, and I may be one of the number called, 
and may never see you again after this hour. yet 
your innocent beauty, and the sweet sympathy 
you have expressed in our behalf, has inspired 
me with emotions of love and admiration for one 


so nobly generous and beautiful at the same time. ' 


It is said that there is such a thing as love at 
first sight, and I believe I have experienced it 
for you, sweet one; and I could not bear the 
thought of thus leaving you without letting you 
know how deeply I had learned to love you, 
even within so brief a time as I have known 
you ; and how intensely the memory of this part- 
ing moment will be cherished by me.” 

At the close of this sentence the young stran- 
ger seized the maiden’s unresisting hand and 
pressed it with impulsive tenderness to his lips. 
Cora did not offer to withdraw her tremulous 
hand, but suffered it to remain passively in his. 
Her bosom heaved, and her sweet, loving eyes, 
humid with the new and delicious emotions 
which the young stranger’s words had awakened, 
were downcast in a tender, dreamy abstraction, 
as if this sudden and bewildering sensation— 
called love—were in effect like the rose tinted in- 
fluence of some gentle opiate stealing upon the 
senses, and paralyzing them with its voluptuous 
intoxication. Then the thought that this might 
be their last meeting shot an intense pang of 
dread anxiety through her heart, and she could 
almost see in imagination the handsome young 
patriot outstretched on the field of carnage. 

“If,” continued the young stranger, after a 
momentary “TIT might claim this fair 
hand as the final reward of my earnest fight in 
the 
greater deeds of valor, and nerve my arm against 
the fiercest onslaughts of a hireling foe. If I 
could but think there was one fair maiden like 
yourself who would cherish memory if I 
fell, or, if I returned victorious, that would wel- 


silence, 


cause of freedom, it would inspire me to 


my 


come me with words of endearment and love, it 
would lend a rosier and more hopeful tint to the 
future than I might otherwise expect to see or 
Am I premature in my declaration, dear 
Cora? or do you think this would be asking too 
much on so short an acquaintance? I love you, 
and wil! you not suffer me to depart with the 

In 
If I 
g, that I am not 
unworthy of so fair a prize, say, dearest, will you 
Will 
promise to be my bride at some future 
t; 
ered, and as the young patriot drew her gently 


sweet assurance that you love me in return t 
another moment I must be on the road. 
can show you, morally speakin, 


not return me love for love? you not 


lay t”’ 
For a moraent Cora was silen 


} ps auiy 
her lips quiv- 





LIEUTENANT HART'S INTER*IEW WITH CORA. 





towards him, her fair : ae afasedly yon 
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Jonas, who had led roun’? the horse inet in 
season to witness the climax of this tender scene, 
wondered why Cora should not have taken a less 
exposed situation in showing her gratitude to a 
stranger. 

“ Zooks!” whispered he, “if a gell as ’an’- 
some as Miss Cora should fall on my shoulder in 
that way, I dun’no but I should faint.” 

Lieutenant Hart, perceiving that their move- 
ments were scrutinized by Jonas, pressed the 
hand of Cora earnestly as she looked up tender- 
ly in his face, bidding her an affectionate fare- 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

well, mounted to his saddle with impetuous 
haste, and waving his hand nervously in token 
of adieu, put spurs to his horse and dashed rap- 
idly away, leaving Cora, with a swelling heart, 
to think of all the tender words he had whispered 
to her during that brief but happy interview. 
How sweet are the pleasures of youth, and how 
intoxicating the first thrilling emotions of love, 
in the unselfish, unguttapercharized heart of a 
maiden of seventeen. We have all been heroes 
and heroines in our time, but happily it cannot 
be the destiny of every one against whom Cupid 
has relentlessly directed an arrow, to become pub- 
lic property through the persevering efforts of the 
novelist. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE RETURN OF THE SMUGGLERS. 


Arter leaving their patriotic friends at Na- 
pierville, Searle and Hicks turned their steps 
westward, stopping over night at the cabin of a 
settler, The next 
morning they resumed their journey, and ar- 
rived at the hut, which they had left in charge of 
Carleton and Rinaldo, a little before noon. Ri- 
naldo set up a welcome bark of recognition on 


some fifteen miles beyond. 





their approach, and Carleton, who had not the | 


keen instincts of the brute, thrust his 
through the door and peered cautiously around. 
There was a look of tipsy gravity in the old 
buffer’s face, which showed that he had not ne- 
glected, the keg of Old 
Medford which had been broached on the morn- 
ing of their departure. 


during their absence, 


sight of his companions,though his welcome was 
less boisterous and demonstrative than Rinaldo’s, 
as he led the way in, and inquired, in rather 
thick accents, if they were not dry! 

“No. Our flasks are not yet empty 
turned Searle, with a humorous wink at Hicks, 
which seemed to convey that he had no idea that 


re- 


Carleton wa 






and then fell to patting the head of 
who looked 
glected, if you 


his great s! friend and favorite, 
not a little hurts at being so long ne; 
could have rightly interpreted the expression of 
that sensitive, canine face, 

* Where is Lennox ?”” inquired Hicks ; “hasn't 
he been back yet?” 

“ Haven't seen him since he started,” respond- 
ker, seem- 


uu 


ed Carleton, his tongue becoming thi 


“ Shouldn't wonder a 


ingly, 


if he 


every moment 


wur trapped by—by—confound—beaks— 


‘im if 
“TH risk Lennox for that,’ 


ould!” 


said Hicks 


rascals—ca-a-atch hey 


“He 


head | 
| at. 


He seemed pleased at | 


knows what he is up to. 
he canght in a ynouse-tra 4 

“There is naught on this side the ziver to in- 
terfere with him,” said Searle, aged, “un- 
less, for instance, he was trying to rut’ the line. 
He might find, perhaps, some difficulty in that.’’ 

“ There'll not be much more of that work for 
awhile,” suggested Hicks, “if we join the patri- 
ots at Grand Brulé in July.” 

“Grand B’ulé—July ?” 
catching at the idea. 

“ Yes, we are all goin’ to Grand Brulé on or 
before the twenticth of July,” said Hicks, adopt- 
ing the precise words he had heard Colonel Brad- 
ley use in that connection on the occasion of the 
late meeting at Napierville. ‘ We are to be pa- 
triots now, and forego smuggling till after the 
war is over. How is it, Captain Searle, sup- 
posin’ we whip Colonel Maitland and his tory 
volunteers, can we go on with our business then 
without the interference of the beaks an’ all that 
sort o’ thing? or will they have ’em just the 
same, and trap patriots as has fought and bled 
for their country ?” 

“ They will have laws, of course,” said Searle, 
“and probably against smuggling, should we es- 
tablish an independent government of our own. 
And if we are joined to the United States, there 
will be no duties, and no occasion for it. Such 
achange will sweep our old occupation to the 
winds. There is no help for that, Hicks.” 

“Then I’m not in for it!’ said that worthy, 
decidedly. 

“And why not?” demanded Searle, with a hu- 
morous twist of his features, though he endeav- 
ored to look grave, as if not noticing Hick’s dis- 
comfiture with asense of the ludicrous. “ Perhaps 
when that hour arrives, there will be something 
else better and more profitable for us to do. And 
if not, we can afford to sacrifice a little 


He is too old a rat to 


queried Carleton, 


for the 
general good, can we not ! and the after privilege 
of falling back on a pension in our old age. 


then the glory of having one’s name enrolled 





And | 


among patriots, and mentioned with enthusiasm | 


by historians, is surely something worth looking 
” 
“ Yes, but I don’t know much about that sort 


of thing,” said Hicks, rather dubiously, ‘ ’spe- 
cially when it’s sure, any way it goes, to blow up 
If ‘twas a nice little thing, 


now, that would fill our pockets for the present, 


our business for us. 


and open the road to suthin’ better in the future, 
it would be all right, 
for ; round, an’ 
eatch a drink here an’ a mouthful there, as ever 


why, it would, an’ wo'th 


listin’ but if we've got to shy 


we can light on it, and then when we have 


flogged everything out an’ out, and got our lib- 


right to do whatever we 


erty and the like, to 
have them as we have boosted turn round and 
vote us down, an’ say we shan’t smuggle, an’ all 


that sort of thing, why, 
I'm no 


ext taimed Searle, 


that’s coming it agin the 
in for it.” 





grain, it is, an’ 
“ Hark!” 
“ the dog 


his ears 


interrupting him 
hears something. Mark how he pricks 


ma see he is in earnest 


! There, ve There 


is some one approaching. Louk out, Hicks, amd 
see if it is Lennox.” 
Rinaldo, whe stood | s] 


door, 


raced and staring in the 
ed 


doulie base 


direction of the had already commen 


growling 
Hicks sprang to his feet at Searle 


ma jetermiils 


s request, and 


threw open the door. 
“and almost here.” 

Carleton, whose head had sunk almost on a 
level with his knees, with now and then a slight 
swaying, as though it were too heavy to be man- 
aged steadily, roused up a little at this declar- 
ation, and stared towards the door in a very stu- 
pidly inteWethle way. 

“ Lenks coming !—good boy !—too mach for 
the beaks, wasn’t he?” 

“T guess so,” said Hicks; “at any rate, this 
doesn’t look much like his shoulder, Hulloo, 
old cove, we've stolen a march on your time. Me 
an’ the cap'n has been here this half hour!’ 

“Have you?” responded Lennox, grufily; 
“that’s good! but I’ve done a pretty good piece 
of walkin’, you must know, since I started ; but 
how comes on the business at Napierville! I 
heard a mighty sight 0’ talk down towards the 
States about the great revolution that was a goin’ 
to burst on the Canadas.” 

“Come in, an’ the cap'n ‘ill tell you all about 
it!” returned Hicks. “ But what’s the luck ? 
Is there any sight to dodge the beaks and get our 
truck safely across the line, hey 7” 

“Wal, a pooty poor look, as to that matter,” 
replied Lennox, his burly figure just then dark- 
ening the door of the hut.“ But with the cap'n’s 
assistance, I think we'll be able to do it. I saw 
Tom Hooker spying round Potton, for he and 
his pals have got a lot of goods ready to smuggle 
over, and are sadly short of rum, tobacco and 
other fixings, and he says the excisemen are 
doubled to what they were awhile ago, and 
stationed all along the line at regular distances. 
He’s agoin’ to try the pass to-morrow night, he 
told me. After I left him, 1 saw Felch and 
Boggs, both on the same business.” 

“Did you learn’ where they considered the 
safest point to cross?” inquired ‘Searle ; “ 
above all, have you secured a fleet tegm? It 
would be as safe to carry the goods in packs, on 
our own shoulders, as to try to escape the excise 
with some horses. I want a horse that will carry 
me amile in three minutes on a pinch, and raise 
a breeze that will blow a man’s hat off on the 
muggiest night that ever sweltered !”" 

“In course we do, and that’s the sort o’ nag I've 
bespoken,”’ returned Lennox. “ But we've got 
to leave the price of it with the owner, in case it 
comes home foundered, or, by any worse acci- 
dent, shouldn't come home at all. As to the 
safest place of crossing, Hooker said the Clinton 
road was the safest, but Felch and Boggs thought 
it would be better to run down nearer the river 
I think I should pre- 
fer the Clinton road, from all accounts, if it was 
me.” 

“ And I should,” said Searle. 
back and less populous. 


and cross into Covington. 


“Tt is farthest 
But in what direction 
are we to raise the team 1” 

“O, yes, the team! It’s from an old farmer 
named Haske}, as lives about four miles this way 
from Sutton. He has the finest stad of black 
Morgans—five ’o them all told—you ever set 
on; slick-limbed and fleet, 
good bottom ; none of your slow-footed Canadian 
chunck, I tell We our 
choice, an’ a good ‘liptic-epring wagon, if we 
will leave him a hundred and forty dollars; an’ 
then, if we return ’em safe and sound, he'll give 
us back a hundred and thirty-five dollars of our 
money, in case we bring round in four days 


eyes wide nostrils, 


can you. may have 


—which was the time I set—if not, ‘tll be 
extry.” 
“ Well, the conditions are fair enough,” said 


Searle ; ‘but, od’s death! how are we 
s0 much money * 


to raise 
I couldn't show fifteen dollars 
to save me from perdition !" 

“Nor [!" said Hicks; “ but Carleton can, and 
we must make him shell over. If he is a goin’ 
to sit here an’ drir ‘ up the rum, while all the 
rest of us are thy danger, and 
then expect to share equally in the profits, he 
must be content to make a shift to help us out of 


at work a facin’ 


| the difficulty.” 


“ Of course!" rejoined Lennox, 


over 


“if he’s got 
it, he must shel 
“How much 
rousing up and speaking with difficulty 
got 
“ Nothing shorn of a hundred dollars will an- 


‘ill do ye?” inquired Carleton, 


“I've 





ittle (hic!) o° the doxh, I have.” 





swer,” said Hicks. “And that we must have 
and what is more, we know you've gotit! The 
rest we'll try and make up smong us. Core, 


you tipsy labber, what do you say *”’ 





Carleton was regarded by the rest a« a sort of 


miser. He had taken to hoarding within the last 
year or two, instead of carelessiy scattering his 
money like the rest. He was now something 


rising of fifty 


heen reg 


, and many things which had once 


arded s* pieasures, were gradually b+ 


ginning to pall upon kissenses. He bad reached 








rs crowning pomt of life, and as the vital oil 
had heen co i liberally, nay, almost with 
a “es times pest he had 

ced ng rapd y im proportion 
=> he had squandered it. The 
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“It is Lennox,” he said, 
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| 
tipsy now and then at the expense of the rest, as 


we have observed him do on the present occasion. 
But even misers may sometimes be rendered lib- 
eral under the influence of strong drinks, as 
might be illustrated in the case of Carleton, for he 
furnished the money with no other consideration 
at stake than tha it should be paid back to him 
dollar fordollar. Although he was half-seas over 
at the time, he counted out the money with 
mathematical accuracy and handed it to Searle, 
reminding him as many times over, almost, as 
there were dollars, that he mustn't forget the 
amount, and that it must be paid back again be- 
fore the usual dividend was made. This Searle 
promised religiously to fulfil, and after tossing off 
another tumbler of his favorite beverage, Carleton 
became more and more drowsy, and tinally rolled 
over in @ most oblivious state of torpor. The 
rest of the smugglers brought out the dried beef 
and hard-bread, and kept on talking while they 
galed themselves. 

“ Well,” said Lennox, “ you haven’t told me 
yet how you made out in Napierville. Are we 
goin’ to have a brush in earnest, hey ?”’ 

“ First, let us settle the other business,” said 
Searle, “ and talk of the work after. How near 
can we approach this spot with a team ?”” 

“ Well, it is a good league to the nearest open- 
ing on the south.” 

“ And are there good roads all the rest of the 
way ¢” 

“Yes, tolerable; specially after you reach the 
little village—I forget its name—that lays just 
this side of Sutton.” 

“ And about how far do you call it to Sutton? 
The fact is, Lam altogether out of bearings in 
this place,” added Searle. 

“That L can’t say, only by guess. I should 
think, though, it might be nigh on to twenty 
miles—possibly still more; I can’t say justly 
how far.” 

“Then it will be as much as we want to do if 
we pack up to-night, to back the goods out to the 
opening, get the team there in season to load, 
and bring round to the New York line by dark, 
I'm thinking. Od’s death! I had much rather 
attempt crossing the ‘line’ in the shank of the 
evening, than the hip, orat midmight. ‘True, the 
excise are not less vigilant at that hour, but I 
think they are less suspicious. They don’t thrust 
their noses into a man’s business quite as closely 
when they can make out his bearings cleverly, I 
think. Ihave crossed over twice in broad day 
with contraband goods, directly under their noses, 
without exciting the least suspicion, farther than 
a stereotyped question or two for form’s sake ; 
but L tell you LT have had to fly for dear life, be- 
fore now, when I have attempted the same thing 
at midnight.” 

“But you never got overhauled, cap’n, they 
say ?”’ interposed Hicks. 

“No, not fairly,” returned Searle ‘“ though I 
own I have sometimes had some narrow escapes. 
On one occasion I was pursued by a troop of the 
guards, six in number, for a distance of more 
than two leagues, when I barely escaped by turn- 
ing into a bridle-path which led me into a cross 
roud running into Chazy, a small town at the 
head of the lake. (Here J procured a young fish- 
erman, who owned a bout, to row me down to 
Plattsburg, where I sold my goods and returned 
the next day. Ata little post-tavern, just after 
evossing into Canada, I met two of the guard who 
had pursued me, and who recognized me in a 
moment. I proposed to stand treat, but they 
swore that I should drink at their expense, and 
not they at mine. The whole thing was tacitly 
admitted and understood, but there was no posi- 
tive proof that I had been smuggling. On 
another occasion I prepared to cross over with a 
load of fine silks into St. Albans, in the neigh- 
borhood of Highgate, on a fine September day 
about noon. I had a clumsy false bottom to my 
wagon, that anybody might have seen with half 
an eye, and underneath this I had deposited my 
silks. Just as I hove in sight of the post-inn, 
about half a mile this side of the ‘line,’ I saw 
three of the guard approaching me on horseback. 
Readily conjecturing that they were coming to 
the inn to procure their dinners, and knowing 
that if I attempted to pass them it would be 
likely to excite their suspicions, especially at this 
hour and in sight of comfortable accommoda- 
tions, so I resolved to stop, look generally uncon- 
cerned, and take my dinner and my chances. I 
accordingly drove up under a shed and alighted, 
just as the excise were alighting from their 
horses. LT ordered a half peck of oats for the cab 
and dinner for myself. I knew there was a tav- 
ern-keeper on the road to St. Albans, about three 
miles across the line, named Smith—I am not 
certain whether it was John or Timothy—but at 
all events, a happy idea had struck me. I would 
pretend to think that the landlord of this inn 
was Smith, and that somebody had sent me there 
to swap wagons. I knew he would set me right 
in a minute, and hoped that the dodge would 
throw a blind over the guard ; nor was I far mis- 
taken. I shook hands, on entering, with the 
landlord, and bowed to the guard—two of them 
freshly imported ‘ulls’—and after ordering the 
oats and the dinner, I said to the former; 

“*T have come all the way from Churchville 
to swap Wagons, Mr. Smith. Mr. So-and-so told 
me you had a light one you would like to swap 
for a heavier one.’ 


“*My name isn't Smith—it’s Stiggins!’ said 
the landlord. ‘Smith lives on the road to St. 
Albans, about three miles over the line.’ 

«Ah! haven't 1 crossed the line vet?’ I in- 
quired, innocently ; ‘1 thought I had. Then it 
is about three miles further, is it?’ 

* Yes—and four furlongs on the end of that,’ 
returned the guard that hadn't been freshly im- 
ported. ‘ But Smith has got just such a wagon 
as you want, and I heard him say he didn’t 
need it.” 

«*Thank you,’ said I. ‘Wont you take 
something to drink, all of you” 

“* Well, I don’t mind drinking a glass with a 
friend and gentleman !" returned the one who had 
spoken, stepping up. 

“*Nor I!" ‘Nor I!’ said the other two, step- 
piog up in a line also, 

“IL knew I had got them now, for there is 


nothing like a flowing glass and a liberal, off- | 
hand manner, if you would make your way direct | 
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toan Englishman’s heart. At dinner I heard | 


the fresh imports whispering to one another. 
One of them argued that I was a dem’d foine fel- 
low, and must have originated at some period of 
my life from the mother country. The other 
said ‘ Ees,’ and swore by his beard, that I was 
the exact image of Lord Archy ; but who Lord 
Archy was, the Lord only knows, for I didn’t 
trouble myself to inquire. After dinner I stood 
treat again, and learned that the one who had first 
addressed me was the cap’n of the guard, and the 
fresh imports were his aids. When I got ready 
to start, they volunteered to escort me across the 
‘line,’ lest some of their subordinates should be 
troubling me with dem’d impertinent questions 
for a gentleman. When we reached their see- 
tion, they shook me by the hand, and swore that 
they wished that everybody who crossed would 
give them no more trouble than I had, and the 
office would be a sineeure. And so with a part- 
ing wave of the hand, I dashed on with my load 
of silks towards St. Albans. Of course I said 
nothing to Smith about swapping wagons, and 
on my return, two days after, 1 brought back the 
same wagon with me, the space underneath the 
false bottom being stuffed with rare old Caven- 
dish, and in the body I carried a sixteen-gallon 
keg of Old Medford for a blind. 

“ When I came in sight of the line, [drew up, 
and seeing the cap’n of the guard about sixty 
rods off, I shouted for him to come up. I guess 
he hadn't seen me as yet, for his horse was headed 
from me, but a subordinate to the left had, and 
so I shouted. The cap’n, hearing me, whirled 
about his horse and galloped towards me with a 
sharp cut. 

“*T thought,’ said I, when he came up, ‘that 
I wouldn't be caught smuggling, so I called you 
to come up and see for yourself.’ 

“*Well,’ said he, laughing, 
traded wagons, I see ?” 

“*No,’ said I, ‘ he’s a regular skin-flint.’ 

“© Thad half a mind to tell you so,’ said the 
cap’n, with a shrug, ‘ but I thought you'd find it 
out soon enough.’ 

“© You officials,’ said I, ‘are shrewd fellows. 
You see at sight what it takes poor simple coun- 
try gentlemen like me a long time to learn; but 
I thought I wouldn’t return, you see, without 
taking back something to pay me for my trouble, 
so I purchased a keg of liquor, but I thought I 
wouldn’t attempt running it across the line with- 
out letting you know. If you will say what the 
scot is, Pll pay it, and then we'll ride over to 
Stiggins’s and have a bottle of wine before part- 
ing company.’ 

“*Dem it, man, let it go! It’s little or no 
consequence,’ said the cap’n of the guard, in a 
rough, good-natured voice. ‘I'll escort you as 
fur as the inn, and then there’ll be no more ques- 
tions asked.’ And so he did, and we had the 
bottle of wine and parted half an hour after on 
the best of terms; so you see that with a little 
shrewdness, and the liberal expenditure of six or 
seven shillings, I actually saved, both ways, in 
duties, more than forty pounds.” 

“ But all smugglers, cap’n, are not like you,” 
sail Hicks. “ ‘Where’s suthin about yeu, now—I 
dun’ know whgt; but you allways looks an’ talks 
like a big gun, when you are waked up and gets 
on genteel togs. If "t had been any of the rest that 
had tried that dodge on the beaks, their looks 
’ud «’ convicted ‘em, an’ they’d a’ been trapped 
the first thing ye know. No, sir, there is not 
another man in the Canadas that could did that 
job as smooth as you did it.” 

“Well, that was a good many years ago,” re- 
turned Searle, “and there was not half as much 
vigilance then, as now, among the frontier ex- 
cisemen. It has become a matter of interest both 
to the United States and Canadas, to suppress 
smuggling, and everything in the contraband 
line must be effected now by the aid of fleet 
teams and bravadoism. Every man who would 
expect to smuggle now, must do so at the end of 
a loaded pistol. In truth, it is getting to be a 
ticklish business, much better adapted to desper- 
adoes than men of human impulses ; and for one, 
Lam glad the occasion has arisen to divert their 
attention into a more praiseworthy channel. I, 
for one, am resolved to make but one more ven- 
ture in smuggling, and that will be to-morrow, 
and woe be to those who attempt to obstruct my 
path, for I am determined that my last move 
shall be carried out triumphantly, let the conse- 
quences to my opponents be what they may. 
Then I shall join the insurgents and see what can 
be done towards the emancipation of the country 
from a foreign yoke.” 


‘you haven't 


“ Bravo!” cried Lennox, slapping his huge 
fists together with a force that showed that the 
concussion was the result of genuine mascle. 
“ Now let us hear all that was said and done at 
Napierville, and when we are to fight, and where, 
and all about it, for if there’s any fighting, you 
know, I am in for it.” 

“Of course, we understand that, and that’s the 
kind that’s needed !” replied Hicks. “ As to what 
was done in Napierville, it amounts to just this: 
The cap’n has been made a captain in earnest, 
and has a right to make as many officers under 


him as he’s a mind to, and thinks good. Lama 
officer, too, T want you to understand. Lieuten- 
ant Hezekiah Hicks, at your service! We are 


all agoin’ to meet at Grand Brulé on or before 
the twentieth of July, under the command of 
Colonel Bradley and his aids, when there wiil be 
a little of the warmest skirmagin’ you ever 
heard on.” 

Searle, seeing that Hicks was not likely to 
throw any great light upon the vexed subject, 
took upon himself the task of more thoroughly 
enlightening Lennox, who was not a little bewil- 
dered by the disconnected brevity of the former. 





CHAPTER XI. 
RUNNING THR CUSTOMS. 


Br the earliest peep of dawn on the following 


was still strong within him. He said nothing 
about it, however; but after breakfast, when 
Hicks proposed that the canteens should be filled 
previous to starting, his bleared eyes might have 
been observed to moisten with anticipated pleas- 
ure; and when, with a rather ansteady hand, he 
tossed off his gill can filled to the brim, it was 


| with an unctuous smack of the lips, and the re- 





mark that it had gone to the right place. All 
hands now loaded up and started for the open- 
ing, where they were to remain with the packs 
till Lennox should arrive with the team. It was 
three or four leagues to the place where he had 
bespoken it, and the prospect was that he would 
not return much before noon. Nor were they 
very wide of their calculations, though it was a 
few minutes past meridian when he appeated in 
sight on the brow of an intervening hill. 

The spot they had chosen to await their com- 
panion’s arrival was just on the borders of the 
forest, which stretched away to the east in the di- 
rection of Napierville. It had been previously 
arranged that Searle and Hicks should smuggle 
the goods across, taking Rinaldo with them on 
the wagon, while Carleton and Lennox were to 
remain behind at the hut. The wagon was soon 
loaded, and Rinaldo’s place was pointed out to 
him. Searle and Hicks took their places on the 
seat, and after bidding good-day to their com- 
panions, drove slowly up the hill, leaving Len- 
nox and Carleton to return at their leisure. 

On reaching the brow of the hill, which was 
the highest point of land in the vicinity, they be- 
held the country stretched out for two or three 
leagues in advance, dotted + ith patches of wood 
and isolated farm-houses, and another road, about 
a league beyond, crossing the one they were on at 
right angles, and Tunning in a transverse direc- 
tion as far as the eye could reach to the south- 
east. At this distance 'ftffad the appearance of 
being very little travel-worn, and evidently led to 
the town of La Colle, or below it. It suddenly 
struck Searle that it was the same road he had 
once followed on a similar expedition, and, if it 
was, it crossed the line near the head of Lake 
Champlain. oy 

He mentioned it to Hicks, and after a little 
discussion, it was finally agreed that when they 
came to it they would follow it in preference to 
the one they were on. A half-hour’s ride brought 
them to the junction of the two roads, and they 
saw that their opinion as to its being infrequent- 
ly travelled, was correct. Grass had grown over 
it in many places, filling the ruts and hoof-tracks. 
It was evident that other and more modern roads 
had monopolized the travel of late years, leaving 
this one to grow grass instead of populati 


| 
| 





der to outwind them we must keep the horse in 
good heart and trim, and to do that we ought to 
stop somewhere this side the ‘line,’ and give him 
a resting spell and a good belly-full of oats, which 
he will stand sorely in newd of by this time.” 

“ Your suggestion is a very good one,” an- 
swered Searle, “and we must try and profit by 
it. If I recollect rightly, there used to be a 
small tavern about two leagues this side of the 
line, which professed to give entertainment to 
man and beast, and if it stands there still, we 
shall doubtless be able to get it, such as it may 
be—ood, bad or indifferent.” 

“Never mind what there may be for us,” 
Hicks replied, ‘if there is only a good meas- 
ure of oats for the beast.’” 

“ Ay, I will warrant you there shall be oats, 
for there was an abundant crop of them every- 
where last year. But see! yonder is the cross- 
ing that the grubber of trees spoke of.” 

The houses became more frequent after this, 
and the conversation naturally turned upon the 
different objects that arrested their attention 
along the road. At length La Colle road was 
reached, and they estimated they were now with- 
in ten miles of the line. 

“Tt can’t be much further to the inn you were 
speaking of, | am thinking,” said Hicks, who 
looked as though he might be anxious to reach 
it,—‘ that is, if it’s this side the line, as you 
thought.” 

“ You see yonder house,” said Searle, “ away 
to the left as far as you can see! Well, if my 
memory serves me right, there is a cluster of 
three or four houses a mile or two beyond that, 
and in the midst of them is the inn in question— 
asort of tavern and grocery altogether, which 
serves, I suppose, to acc late the few scat- 
tering farmers this side of La Colle.” 

For the next ten minutes they drove on in si- 
lence, and after passing the house to the left 
came in sight of the cluster of houses, exactly as 
Searle had seen them years before ; no addition 
to the number; not the slightest improvement ; 
everything going into neglect, decay and dilapi- 
dation—exactly like Canada, and no other coun- 
try. The tavern, though there was some linger- 
ing proof remaining of its once having boasted a 
coat of paint, had evidently since then contracted 
the general disorder, and was now going to ruin 
as fast as any of them. 

In about a quarter of an hour they reached 
this one-horse town, this miscrable apology for a 
village, and drove up under an adjoining shed, 
which reached out like an arm from the upright 
part of the building. A fellow in a red flannel 








along its line. For the first four or five miles of 
the way there was not a solitary house to be seen, 
or anything that looked like one. At last they 
came in sight of a little, old-fashioned farm- 
house, with three or * ur log sheds standing in 
the rear, and here the * saw a man pruning a tree 
by the roadside, eviddntly the proprietor. 

“Are we on the right road to La Colle?” in- 
quired Searle, reini “*s horse and awaiting 
the mati’s answer » . 

The ountr ae Ob ed hig head a wpoment, 
stared at shem> 1 finaly said, “* No, not edzact- 
ly! though the La Colle road crosses this road 
about ten miles below the Napierville crossin’, 
and that’s five miles below this. How tar mought 
ye be travelling ?” 

“ Well, friend, a very long way lays before us 
yet,” returned Searle; “but where does this 
road conduct to?” 

“QO, this is the old original road, and carries 
you across the ‘line’ into Chazy, and Chazy is 
forty good miles from here. I know the adzact 
distance, for I've been there often, you sce, 
though not o’ late years.” 

“And are there no more inhabitants along the 
road than we have seen the last dozen miles 
or 80?” 

“ Well, yes, they are pooty thick as you git 
along further, for you'll find housen every two or 
three miles all the way.” 

“Thank you—good-day !”” suid Searle, draw- 
ing rein and dashing on at a spanking pace, 
which proved Lennox’s judgment not far wide of 
the mark in his selection of a horse. 

“ Good luck !” shouted the stranger after them. 

“T thought I couldn't be mistaken in the road,” 

said Searle. 
“No, it seems not,” returned Hicks. “ But 
how far is it from Chazy to the ‘line?’ That, 
you see, will give us the exact distance to the 
‘line.’ ”” 

*O, well, I don’t know precisely. Somewhere 
from eight toa dozen miles,”’ replied Searle. 
“We have probably thirty miles yet before us, 
before presenting our compliments to the excise.” 

“T suppose,” rejoined Hicks, “ it will be next 
to impossible to get across without arrestin’ their 
attention ?”” 

“O, well, the probability is we shall not es- 
cape without being challenged, and if challenged, 
of course there will be the additional probability 
of a brush. But if our horse has sufficient speed 
and bottom, or if we can intimidate them, even, 
we shall only have to exercise our cunning to 
avoid their tracking us afterwards. If we are 
followed, and should be lucky enough to repulse 
our enemies, our safest course will be to conceal 
neighborhood of 
Chazy, and then hire a boatman to row us over 
to St. Albans, where I know a man who will buy 


the team soniewhere in the 


our load at a reasonable discount from duty 
I think I can find the 
same boatman, it he isn’t dead, who assisted me 


prices, and pay cash. 


on the oceasion to which I referred last night. I 


can drive directly to his house, though it is a | 


number of years since that occurrence happened ; 
and, as he was a young man at the time, I think 
we shall stand a good chance of finding our man 
as fresh and willing as ever.” 

“He lives in Chazy, you say?” said Hicks. 


“No, not exactly; you turn to the left on a 


| by-road, about two miles this side of the town, 


morning the smugglers were awake, and busily | 


occupied in making up the contraband goods into 


packs convenient for carrying. Carleton had re- 


| covered from his debauch, and was actively em- 


ployed with the rest, though he now and then 
cast wistful glances at the keg of old Medford, 
as though the appetite for New England fire-water 





and John Blase—that is the fisherman's name— 
lives in a small wood-colored house, not more 
than a mile, at the outside, from the shore of the 
lake.”” 

“ T see nothing, then, why we are not provided 
for,” replied Hicks, “in case we are fortanate 
enough to bluff off the beaks, or outwind them, 


or cross over without their seeing us. -But in or- 





shirt 1 from the house to receive their or- 
der# respecting the horse. There was a saddle- 
horse hitched at the opposite end of the shed, 
they noticed before entering the inn. 

The first man they saw, after entering, was 
an excise officer off duty, and evidently the 
owner of the horse they had just seen under the 
shed. He scrutinized the new comers closely, 
and shortly after passed out the same door they 
had entered. There was a window in the bar 
room overlooking the shed, which allowed them 
an opportanity to observe fe man's movemedts. 
As he passed out he made directly to that ¢ owner 
of the shed where they had left their team, but 
was suddenly prevented from entering into a 
very close examination of the contents of the 
wagon by Rinaldo, who rose bristling up with an 
air that warned the intruder not to approach too 
near, if he would avoid unnecessary trouble. 
The man drew back and shook his tist angrily at 
the dog, and then turning to the fellow who was 
just coming round with the measure of oats, he 
seemed to be making some inquiry, which was 
responded to by the other with a pantomimic 
stretch of the hand toward the northwest, which 
was the road they had come ; and then the excise 
officer shook his head sayely, as much as to say, 
© Things look a little suspicious about that 
wagon and the ferocious-looking dog;’’ and the 
clown, who was now holding the empty measure, 
did the same—that is, shook his head signiti- 
cantly as well as affirmatively. The ofticer 
then moved to the other end of the shed, and 
after unhitching the horse and glancing for a mo- 
ment at the saddle girth, to satisfy himself that 
everything was secure, and as it should be, 
mounted to his seat and rode away. 

“ We are in for it!” said Searle, in a subdued 
whisper to his companion. “ He mistrusted in 
a moment what we were up to, and has gone to 
rally his forces and place a secure guard along 
the line. Some of these fellows are lynx-eyed, 
and as cunning as foxes. But, never mind, they 
will find we can give as well as take.” 

Hicks looked a little discomposed, but said 
nothing to the contrary. They then ordered 
some refreshments, and fell into a friendly chat 
with the landlord, from whom they contrived to 
worm the important secret that the point they in- 
tended to pass had never been very strongly 
guarded, and was never in a worse condition in 
that respect than at present. To reckon their 
full force, there was only two to one, to say 
nothing of the dog, who, under the skiltal train- 
ing of Searle, had been brought to that perfection 
in the art, that he would unhorse the firmest rider 
in an instant, and hold him by the throat till he 
was ordered by his master to let yo. 

The knowledge that the “ pass" at this point 
was but indifferently guarded, had a most happy 


effect upon the smugglers, who were uot of that 


chi 





eter to be intimidated by any small odds 
nst them; and when, after some little dk lay, 
Supper was announced, they both carried a most 
excellent appetite to the table. 





It wanted a good hour tu sunset at the time of 
their arrival, and our smugglers thought it ad- 
visable not to attempt the “ pass’ till after the 
shadows of night had fallen. So the ) Waited, 
and still kept on conversing with the landlord, 
who happened to be of the liberal party, and who 


know Colonel Bradley and Chenier, and wasen- | 


thusiastic upon the subject of Canadiar 





liberty, 
and thoroughly imbeed with the revolutionary 
Spirit. E 
Soon after sunset they settled their score at the 
ina, and learning it was but five miles from thence 
to the dividing line, they once more took their 
seats in the wagon and drove on. 
Their next care was to examine 


carefally, to see that they were well primed and 
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| that way.’ 


| 
their pistols 


ready for service. Each of the smugglers had 
armed himself with a brace of pocket pistols, be- 
sides a formidable-looking bolster pistol, which 
were carried in the bottom of the wagon, within 
reach of their hands, 

These underwent an examination in turn and 
were afterwards carefully restored to their places, 
to be ready for instant service if need be. There 
was but very little conversation between them, 
Both understood very well that a brush with the 
excise officers would now he inevitable, and they 
had arranged their plans as perfectly as they 
could to meet the emergency. Hicks was to 
drive, and Searle, who was a dead shot, was to 
defend them from the too near approach of the 
government officers. 

“The distance is growing beautifully less!” 
cried Searle, pointing his tinger forward. “ Yon- 
der light we see flickering in the distance must 
proceed from the little post-inn, near the line. 
(id's death ! we shall soon be among the Philis- 
tines. Keep a taut rein now, and when the chal- 
lenge comes we will show them what kind of 
staff a thorough-going black Morgan steed is 
made of. If they attempt to obstruct the way, 
we mnust charge through them like a thunderbolt.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Hicks, drawing rein in obedi- 
ence to the command. 
if they were stone.” 


“Td deve through ‘em 


Nearer and nearer and stronger and stronger 
grew the light which at first attracted their atten- 
tion, till they were convinced it was a lantern 
elevated in front of the post-house, on purpose, 
doubtless, to warn honest travellers that they 
must halt at this point and allow their teams to 
be inspected. At last they drew so near that 
they could distinguish the dark outlines of three 
or four men, who were stationed across the way, 
as though previously warned of their approach 
and fully and firmly resolved to oppose their 
passage. These men were on foot, and in all 
probability armed with some sort of defensive 
weapons. Now they behold three horsemen sud- 
denly wheeling out from the shelter of the build- 
ing, and they perceive that the odds are very 
strong against them; but the courage of Searle 
always rose in proportion to the danger which 
menaced him, which was of course the grand 
secret of his never having been taken, and of 
the standing boast that he never would be, alive. 

They were now within thirty rods of their 
seemingly determined opponents, when suddenly 
one of the men on horseback rode forward a few 
paces, and commanded them in a loud, aothorita- 
tive tone to halt. The voice was oarsh and 
tyrannical, and it had the effeet to tive the blood 
of the smugglers in a moment. 

“ Now is your time,” cried Searle, appealing 
to Hicks. “ Drive like death and destruction, 
and let nothing stay your hand. By heavens! 
I'll settle the hash for them, if they still persiss 
in opposing us!” And grasping the pistols he 
had previously cocked, one in each hand, he 
shouted to them in a voice of thunder to clear 
the way, while Hicks urged the strong black 
horse down upon them, even as Searle had ex- 
pressed it, “like a thuanderbolt,”—passed the 
officer who had issued the command, straight 
down upon the guard. 

“Stop him! stop him!” shouted the officer, 
wheeling his horse and spurring after them in hot 
pursuit. 

But the guard wavered, and dared not obstruct 
the way, when they saw the powerful black 
horse bearing down upon them, and knew that 
the reins were in hands that would not be bunlked. 
It is true they made some slight show of opposi- 
tion, but it amounted in fact to just nothing at 
all, and the next moment the daring outlaws had 
swept past them like the wind, followed swiftly 
by the three officers on horseback, who shouted 
in vain for them to stop. 

“If you don’t stop, and this instant, too, I 
will fire upon you!” cried the foremost horse 
man, hoarse with rage. 

* Do so!” shouted Searle in response. “ But 
I warn you beforehand that two can play at that 
game, and if you stop to consider you will see 
that we have the advantage. If you fire, b ad 
vise you to make sure of your aim, ort may 
prove the worse for you, as | never miss mine.” 

“Confound your insolence! ‘Lake that 
cried the enraged officer, snatching @ pistol from 
his holster and discharging it on the impalse of 
the moment at the tiying outlaws. 

Searle heard the bullet whistle over his head 
in dangerous proximity thereto, and without 
waiting for a second trial of the man’s skill, 
which he felt sensible was not to be tritled with, 
he turned to Rinaldo and sani, “ Take him!” 
Those two words were suilicient. “Chey unlocked 
the invisible chain which held the chating 
and foaming without the liberty of moving from 
his perch on the wagon 





‘The moment they were 
spoken, he leaped ten feet through the air at the 
tirst bound, and before you could count two, 
they beheld the foremost ridey tumbling to the 
ground with a territicd oath, and the frightened 
horse rearing and plunging to free hawelf from 
the unnatural side strain upon the bat and saddle 
girth. 

The quick eye of Searle took in the favorable 
situation of things ata vlance, and seeing thas 
there was no wore tor the present to apprehend 
from this one at jeast, he shouted the magical 
sentence : 

“ Back, Rinaldo—tack '" 

They were now some distance im advance of 
the discomtited horseman, amd the ther two, who 
had struck in in porswit of ther leader, had now 
arrived on the ground, and perceiving the cause 
of the disaster, one of them dex heared a pretol 
atthe dag, who was now flying back mm answer 
to his master’s cali. Kane atterane 
a sharp ery of pam, and the uext monsent, wil 
a tiger-like sprny, bounded on the wagon 

“The doy is wounded | Searle, 


anxious tone, “or he would never 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG. 


ars J. WAKEFIELD. 
I know a maiden fair, 
And she lives—somewhere ; 
O, I deem her the loveliest of girls! 
Her eves, they are bright, 
Like the stars in the night, 
And her teeth are like beautiful pearls. 


Her voice—has it e’er 
Been your fortune to hear 
The sweet, blithesome songs she can sing” 
How often I've heard, 
And thought ‘twas a bird, 
The first that we hear in the spring. 


The wind that caresses 
Her beautiful tresses, 

With its treasure reluctantly parts; 
There ’s a snare in each curl, 
And the beautifal girl 

Is aware of her power over hearts. 


There ‘s her cheek, which the breeze 
Kisses just when it please, 
Without even having to ask; 
How gladly I would 
Be the breeze, if I could 
Be allowed to perform the same task! 


Then, her heart is the best: 
I'm sure she's 
Of heart, although some will assert, 
And are ready to bet, 
That she ‘s a coquette— 
If she is, pray where is the heart? 


I never am grieved 
When men are deceived— 
The great, awkward he things—by girls ; 
They ought to know better 
Than let the maids fetter 
Their hearts with such beautiful eurls. 


Old poets have sung: 
And, indeed, so have young— 
Of our grandmother Eve, and sung well ; 
Were she here now, I'll bet 
That our little coquette 
Would still be considered the belle! 


“Old Eve was no flirt!” 
Well, what's her desert? 
*Twas Adam, or nothing, you know! 
Aud where is the dame, 
Who would not deem it tame 
To flirt with her spouse for a beau? 





[Written fur The Flag of our Union.] 
RAIN-BOUND. 


BY Cc. C. KING. 





We had an Uncle John; I don’t mean to 
infer that this was a miraculous thing, or that we 
were the only ones thus favored. For, by the 
partial researches of many years, I have ascer- 
tained that the number of uncle Johns in the 
world is so large as to seem almost fabulous, 
and by the roughest calculation there appears 
to be one to every three persons. 

But our Uncle John was, like everybody’s 
baby, very uncommon. In the first place, he 
was unmarried, having reached the age of two 
score and ten without being ensnared by any 
fascinating young widow, or designing single 
lady. I must not forget to say, however, that 
the usual tradition hovered about Uncle John’s 
name ; people said he had loved and lost a charm- 
ing young lady, and that for her sake he had 
remained an old bachelor. In the second place, 
our uncle was rich, a fact which afforded much 
comfort to “ mater-familias,” and which she was 
in the habit of impressing in a solemn manner 
upon us when we visited Uncle John. 

A certain popular writer has said that he 
never sees a bald head but what he is seized with 
a desire to write his address upon it; Uncle 
John’s head would have proved an irresistible 
temptation. I have myself sat for hours in ser- 
mon-time, with that beautifully polished head 
directly before me, planning how I could best 
get the whole sermon upon it. 

After Amanda Dane’s marriage, I used to go 
often to see Uncle John, for, perhaps of all his 
nieces, he loved me best. His house was the 
veriest castle of romance to me. It was a round 
turreted building, with a lake stretching away 
in one direction, and violet-bearing meadows 
upon the other. Often as [ have approached it, 
T have half-expected to sce the warders upon the 
towers, and the lovely ladies and the knights at 
the castle-windows, and have listened to hear 
the portcullis raised, and the clang of trum- 
pets in the courtyard. And as I walked with 
gracious mien, bowing right and left in fancy 
to the well-trained I would generally 
hear some one say, “ Why, dear child, is that 
you! in, for you must be both 
tired and hungry. And looking up, I would 
perceive dear, old Uncle John in dressing-gown 
and slippers. 

It was the last of February. We had had an 
uncommonly pleasant winter, with lovely sunsets 
and April-like skies, but a week before there had 
come a severe snow-storm, and for a few days 
the roads had been almost impassable. As soon 
as mater-familias would allow it, I went off to 
make Uncle John a visit of a day, for the pros- 
pect of a race with my brave dog Lion, through 
the snow-drifts, and then a quiet, cosy time with 
Uncle John, was very enticing to one of my pe- 
culiar disposition. 


vassals, 


Come ris 





“Tam very glad to seo you, Margaret, my 
pearl,” said Uncle John, as he opened the door 
and thrust his head out, snuffing the breeze. 
“Dear me, how mild it seems! If it were not 
for this body of snow upon the ground, I should 
imagine it were spring.” 

We had a glorious dinner that day; I can re- 
member it just as well as if we had eaten it but 
yesterday. We lingered over it a long time, tell- 
ing all sorts of old stories, anecdotes and jokes— 








the latter pointed and pointless—till the old | 


dining-room rang with our merry voices and 
laughter. 

“Uncle John, is it raining ¢” inquired I, as in 
the midst of our fun I looked up and saw a sus- 
picious moisture outside the window-pane. 

“Pshaw, child! have the goodness to attend 


And in half a minute we 
were as busy as ever cracking our jokes and nuts. 


surd subject as that.” 








But dire was my consternation and gloomy 
was the prospect when I looked from the window 
about the middle of the afternoon. Above was 
the most uncompromising gray sky, and the 
rain came down in a perfect torrent. I thought 
of mater-familias, and of the warning finger she 
had raised when she said : 

“ Margaret Hepsibah, don’t you stay up there 
on any account; I’ve got all the baking to do in 
the morning, and all ‘them’ clothes to mend, 
and I shall want your help. Now be sure and 
get home early.” 

“ Raining, I declare!” said Uncle John, who 
had followed me to the window. “ Well, it’s 
too bad ; however, it looks lighter, and I think 
it will clear off soon.” 

Clear off! There was no more prospect of it 
than there was of its raining down gold. Uncle 
John knew this as well as I did, and I turned just 
in time to catch his smile of satisfaction. 

“O, you deceitful old uncle,” said I, “you 
think you are going to keep me a prisoner in 
your musty old castle, but you are mistaken; I 
will order my servants and my carriage, and 
ride at once from your inhospitable mansion.” 

“T grieve, most beautiful prisoner, that you 
must quit our castle, but if cruel fate compels 
you to depart, I will at least accompany you a 
portion of your way.” 

“Sir, I forbid you; I shall ride alone,” and I 
hastily threw on my cloak and hood, drew on 
my overshoes, and calling Lion, stood ready to 
go. In fact, it was time, for the light was al- 
ready fading, and I had a long way to go. In 
spite of my opposition Uncle John was soon 
equipped to accompany me. 

Now Mrs. Joh the h keeper, had 
whispered to me confid lly that morning, that 
Uncle John had had a slight twinge of “ rheu- 
matiz ” lately, and that she feared, good old soul, 
that the damp weather would finish him. So I 
was determined to prevent his going out in the 
rain, if such a thing were possible. But no, he 
coolly lit the lantern, buttoned his coat, and we 
started. For a time we got on very well, but as 
we neared the lake, which it was necessary to 
pass, our road began to look very suspicious. 

“ My, what's this ?” said my uncle, as we both 
plunged into a miniature pond. We drew back 
and made another attempt, but again there was 
a splash, and the water crept into our shoes and 
penetrated into our stockings. 

“Hark!” We both listened to the sound of 
roaring, surging water, which came more dis- 
tinctly every moment to our ears. 

“Margaret, I do believe the lake has over- 
flowed its bounds and that the road is complete- 
ly covered.” And my uncle’s voice quivered 
with excitement. 

“Thope it has,” I shouted back, for the wind 
and rain made so much noise that it was next to 
impossible to hear each other speak. “ Go right 
back to the house, uncle; Lion and I can wade 
across. Good night.” 

- The fact was, that having once been over 
shoes in the water, I was pertectly reckless as to 
whatever else I might encounter. As achild I 
liked nothing better than to wade inte the water, 
which mischievous tendency not even mater-fa- 

milias could utterly sttbdue ; for here I was ac- 
tually impatient for Uncle John to leave me, 
that I might rush into the unknown sea before 
me. It was now dark, and I could but dimly 
see Uncle John as he swung his lantern from one 
hand to the other. 

“ Are you determined to go, Margaret ¢ 
afraid it will be impossible to get across.” 

“ All the better, uncle, it will be such fan to 


try.” 

“« Well, if you go I gowith you.” And Uncle 
John seized his lantern with great determination 
and we started anew, 

“O, 0,0!” uttered my uncle, half between a 
groan and a laugh. We had just that instant 
stepped into, and seemed to be floundering in a 
bottomless sea. We gained terra firma again, 
almost exhausted with our efforts and laughter. 

“Tt’s a great deal worse than trying to find the 
Northwestern passage,” murmured Uncle John, 
in rueful accents, as we paused to take breath. 

“Give me the lantern, and let me try my for- 
tune. Keep close behind me, uncle, dear,” said 
1, in a very patronizing way, as we again started, 
this time in a new direction. 

There was a plunge near me. I found myself 
completely sprinkled with water, and in that mo- 
ment of dismay I dropped the lantern, and we 
were in total darkness. 

“« Confound that dog, 
Margaret, give me your hand. 
this fun, you little witch ?” 

“Capital!” said i, with a laugh that was sud- 
denly echoed from somewhere across that waste 
of waters. 

“Hum ! what was that—an echo, or a ghost? 
Suppose we find out 7’ And Uncle John laughed 
alaugh that might have convulsed a ghost, if 
one had been near. Again came the echo, rising 
above all the tumult, and a very attractive echo 
it was, as I instantly decided. 

My uncle raised his voice to such a pitch that 
it sounded more like an unearthly yell than any- 
thing human. 

“Sam, you rogue, what do you mean by 
mocking me?” 

There was another ha, ha, ha! from across 
the miniature sea, and then all was quiet again. 

“ Flagstaff, I say, 
there?’ 

“Come 
to hear. 

“ How deep is the water t’”’ was the next ques- 
tion asked. 

“Deep enough to drown anything human,” 
was the reply, and then we heard a long-drawn 
“ good night.” 

“ Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Margaret, 
to drag me from my pleasant fireside into this 
confounded ocean, where I have been half- 
drowned and nearly killed with laughter ; I dare 








Iam 


” 


cried my uncle. “ Here, 


Do yon call 


what are you about over 
‘a second time roared my uncle. 


and see,”’ was the answer we seemed 


say you consider it an excellent joke. 
“ Yes indeed,” said I. 


“ Just like you,” grumbled my uncle. “ Well, 


| we might as well go back, for, for my part, I 
to me, and don’t go racing off upon such an ab- | 


think a little indoor amusement is preferable to 
this madcap freak. Iam truly glad Sam Flag- 
staff didn't see us in such a deplorable plight. 








CUR 


You needn't think you are going home for some 
time—you're rain-bound, and I hope you will be 
for a good many days yet.”” 





So we walked back to the house, lifting our | 
heavy feet wearily, and hearing the water splash | 


in our shoes at every step. To tell you the truth, 
I had long been aware that it would be impossi- 
ble for me to return home; the very attempt was 
foolish, Yet such was my love of adventure, 
that I enjoyed nothing more than standing in the 
dark on the brink of this unknown sea, and feel- 
ing the water creep about my feet. 

“ By to-morrow morning,” groaned my uncle, 
“there will be a horrid stitch in my back; you 
will see me crawling about nearly double, for the 


‘ rheumatiz,’ as Mrs. Johnson calls it, is sure to | 


settle in my back.” 

I laughed merrily at my uncle's fears, and the 
next moment we were in the sitting-room, with 
its sparkling wood fire. 

“Well; this is comfort.” And Uncle John 
viewed the fire with a friendly face. “A few 
young folks here to spend a week wouldn't 
make it less comfortable. I tell you what, Mag, 
you shall stay here a week—mind, I say you 
shall—and by dinner-time to-morrow I will con- 
trive to have four more young people here, rain 
orno rain, and that too without going to any 
extra trouble.” 

Of course I denied the possibility of my uncle's 
being able to do this, whereupon there ensued a 
wager between us, the particulars of which it is 
not at present necessary to give. 

That mght the rain came in great, fierce gusts 
and dashed against the windows as if it were 
angry at not gaining admittance. The prospect 
in the morning was dubious enough; the lake 
had indeed overflowed its banks, and the water 
had collected in the meadows, and where the 
road had been, was an enormous pond, somewhat 
deep. We had no idea the previous night of its 
extent and depth, else we should have been ap- 
palled at our close proximity to it. 

At breakfast that morning, my uncle made 
no complaint of the “ rheumatiz,” as 1 had ex- 
pected. On the contrary, never had I known 
him in better humor; a malicious smile lurked 
about his mouth, and he often looked at me in a 
roguish manner. 

Uncle John thought Lwas not very acute, but 
I was. I knew as well as if I had been told, that 
there was some mischief brewing in which I must 
be the victim. Iat once made up my mind to 
frustrate this benevolent design. 

Immediately after breakfast Uncle John with 
an affectation of carelessness that did not deceive 
me, took up a book to read, and then pretending 
that he had taken the wrong one, he walked up 
stairs as if to exchange it. Of course I followed 
him as noiselessly as possible. 

I went into the remotest room of this part of 
the house, so as to get a view of the lake and the 
dwellings across it; I hadno other thought when 
I entered the chamber. 

It was as I had thought ; scarcely ten minutes 
had passed Before I saw a flag like my uncle’s 
in size and color, suspogded from the topmost 
window of the’house. fi hes I saw a young man 
in a shaggy overcoat 4 aor rather , beating 
against the raitt, dow a small house that 
stood on the verge of tpe lake. A few vigorous 
efforts on the part of the young man and a boat 
swung out from the building, and then, almost 
quicker than I can write it, the boat and its sol- 
itary occupant were half across the turbulent but 
luckily for him miniature lake. Then I beheld 
my uncle hastening down through the rain to 
his side of the lake, and then followed a confer- 
ence, which of course I could not hear. But 
whatever it was, the boat was turned about and 
the strong arm of the single rower was soon im- 
pelling it back to the opposite shore. 

Of course these things seemed mysterious 
then, but they were destined to be explained. I 
don’t know how long I stood watching, but it 
did not seem long before I saw the same young 
man re-approach the boat, followed by three 
cloaked and hooded figures. 

I understood the scheme completely now. 
My uncle’s talk about filling the house with 
young people was not a mere joke as I had 
thought it. He had invited these four strangers 
to come and spend the week probably ; and yet 
he knew how I hated strangers, and how much 
better I liked to be alone with him. I imagined 
the very smile of triumph which my uncle would 
wear as he presented to me the awkward youth 
in the shaggy coat, and his three high-shouldered, 
small-featured and equally awkward | sisters. 
Upon the spur of the moment I hated them, I 
detested them, and half wished” the boat would 
capsize in the middle of the lake. But the un- 
romantic boat kept right on and landed them 
safely in my uncle’s arms, for I saw that he em- 
braced all three with great warmth. 

I was not over wise at that time, therefore I 

instantly decided that I would baffle my uncle 
and afford myself some amusement. In that old 
room where I was, a hundred years old and 
over, I believe it was, was a still older closet 
built under the eaves. This closet had been a 
great attraction to me as a child because it was 
so old, and lighted by such a curiously shaped 
little window, which by no effort of mine could 
be opened. 
I thought what magnificent fan it would be 
to lock myself inside that closet and oblige my 
uncle and his guests to hunt for me, for of course 
I had 
no sooner thought of this wise plan than I exe- 
cuted it, in spite of the very musty smell that 
greeted me as I opened thedoor. Luckily, how- 
ever, the great chimney that formed one side of 
the closet diffused some heat, and the dampness 
and mustiness of the place were not so great as 
might have been expected. 

Having locked the door with some difficulty, 
for the lock was rusty, I sat down close to the 
chimney with my face to the window, and seiz- 
ing the topmost one of a pile of books that was 
near me, I commenced reading. The book hap- 
pened to be “ The ¢ “hildren of the Abbey, 
enough for the time for which it was written, but 
to our modern taste, ineffably silly. 

Silly as it was, however, I was fascinated by 
it, and lost in its nonsense and absurdities, I had 





they would, as soon as they missed me. 


oa good 





“ 


UNIGN? sx 


my name called from the stairway. Of course I 
had no intention of replying, and it was with a 
wicked satisfaction that I heard the voices and 
footsteps coming nearer. 

“Margaret! Margaret Hepsibah!"’ shouted 
my unele, in such a stentorian voice, that I 
trembled all over and expected every instant to 
reveal my hiding place by a shout of laughter, 

“Where can the child have got to!” said 
Unele John, advancing into the room and speak 
ing probably to his guests. 

“ Perhaps she has hidden herself,” 
some one. 

“ Hidden herself! It’s just like Mag to do so, 
but I'don't know a place in the house that the 
fastidious little witch 


suggested 


would care to hide in. 


| Well, well, it’s absurd staying in this damp 





place any longer; if she hi 





s hidden herself any- 
where it must be down. stairs,” and with this 
“winding up” of the matter the voices and fuot- 
steps disappeared. 

4 was quite angry for two or three minutes; 1 
had been led to expect, from my romantic read- 
ing, that the houschold would have been seriously 
alarmed about me; that there would have been 
a great deal of shricking and wringing of hands, 
and that in the midst of it, Uncle 
have been led away in a fainting 
brought on by his excessive grief. 
trary, only a tew 


John would 
condition 
(iu the con- 
scornful remarks (1 thought so 
then) had reached my ears, and the whole party 
had walked off rather gladly than otherwise. 

In that moment of despair I resolved that 
Unele John’s dinner table should not see me that 
day at least; “the places that had known me 
once should know me no more,” 


as I quoted in 
a dismal manner to myself. 


Then I fell to read- 
ing in a desperate mood of the sorrows and joys 
of Amanda Malvina Fitzallen, and immersed in 
that delightful but as I have suggested before, 
rather silly book, I forgot all about time. 1 
closed the book with a yawn and looked out of 
the window to observe the prospect; as it) was 
still raining I turned away in disgust. 

Lintended about tea time to steat down stairs, 
reappear in the mest marvellous manner, and 
preserve a most mysterious silence as to where | 
had been and what L had seen. 

Just then the most curious fancies began to 
cross my mind, a drowsiness stule over me, and 
then [suppose I must have slept soundly, for my 
next recollection is of opening my eyes and look- 
ing eagerly aboutme, ‘i he dash of rain upon the 
window pane brought me to myself quicker than 
anything else, for 1 could see nothing ; the most 
intense darkness veiled everything about me, and 
by the sound alone did 1 know where the win- 
dow was. There was nothing to be heard out- 
side my voluntary prison, and indeed I had not 
expected it, for the occupied part of the house was 
so remote that no ordinary voices would be heard. 
I knew very well, by means of the window, 
where the door of the closet was, and I groped 
my way along to it, expecting to release myself 
very speedily as I had left the key in’ the lock. 
I reached the door, and) my hand was upon the 
key; I knew it was hard to turn, so 1 put my 
whole strength into the effort ; it partially turned, 
then there was a snap as of broken iron, and the 
key fell at my feet with a hard, ringing sound. 
1 believed then that upon the next movement 
depended my life, so 1 weat to work deliberately ; 
I tried the door with the hope that I had unlock- 
ed it; but no, it was fast and the useless key lay 
at my feet 

Some writer has said, that if he were shut up 
in an empty church and could not free himself, 
he should be insane. Such a one cou!d appreci- 
ate my agony when I found myself hopelessly 
shut out from all I loved best; the very air 
which seemed pure a before, apy 
to close up about me like a wall and suffocate 
me. Phantoms without number seemed to sur- 
round me in thet lonely place, (how lonely it 
was, it startled me to think just then). 

I sank down almost lifeless in my old position 
by the chimney. I tried to reason with myself 
but it was of no use; that nameless horror, the 
horror of being closed up in a tomb, possessed 
me; the very mustiness of the place was tomb- 





“ The places that had known me should know 
me no more ,” I said it now in earnest, and I 
thought of “ mater-familias ” baking mince pies 
and mending stockings, totally unconscious of 
the fate of Margaret Hepsibah. I wondered how 
the pics would taste, for I could have eaten the 
very chimney if it could have accommodated it- 
self to my teeth. Then a mouse ran over the 
floor and a new horror seized me, a fear least I 
should be gnawed by the mice. Then the rain 
came hafder against the windows and penetrated 
even to my feet, for the roof was leaky, and the 
chimney began to grow cold, the fires down stairs 
being by this time oat, probably. 

Then all this horror put itself into sounds, 
and I moaned and shrieked with the vain hope 
that some one might hear me; how vain it was I 
soon realized, but I still moaned, till happily for 
myself I sank into unconsciousness. 

“Poor child!” I had heard the words repeat- 
ed half a dozen times and was just beginning to 
comprehend them. But surely that voice was 
not Uncle John's and that face was not his; if 
they were he had grown ten years older. A 
second time I looked up, and then I could not 
mistake ; it was my folly that had caused that 
beloved face to wrinkle and grow old so suddenly. 

What a week I did spend, after all! 1 was 
considered an invalid without actually being one, 
for there was no nauseous medicine to take, cise I 
should have rebelled. And what lively, pretty, 
agreeable girls the Flagstaffs were, and what an 
irresistibly funny -fellow that Sam Flagstaff 
was! 

“Such horrid moans,” 
confidently, 


said Mrs. Johnson, 
“T never yet heard ; 
there were ghosts in the house. 

couldn't think it was 


and we thought 
Poor child! we 
And your uncle 
searched the house and the pond, and then he 
thought he would drag the lake for he was al- 
most beside himself. And Mr. Flagstaff thought 
you must be im the house, and so we hunted 
again, and at last we found you, poor thing, al 


you. 


most dead in that old closet.” 


forgotten where I was, when suddenly I heard | 


* Bat how could you, Mrs. Johnson, the door 
was locked '” 
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* No, it was not, for [saw Mr. Flagstafll push 
topen, and he said the dampness made it shut 
tightly.” 

But I broke the lock, didn’t 1” 

" Yes, to be sure, but the dour was tnlocked 
for all that.” 

Yes, we did have a delightful time that week, 
und what was more, the rain lasted the whol 
week, so that TL could not xet home if DT wished 

And dida’t “ mater-familias 
did get home? 
woman then, 


soold when | 

I thought her a very elejucnt 
The pies had burned, the bread 
was dough, the « lothes hadu’t been mended, and 
all because Thad been rain-lbound 

As for my wager with Uncle John, 1 am un- 
der no obligations to tell it, and pen the whole 
J rather think I wont. I shall 
any old, dark closets, not even if 
bound at Uncle John's. 


never get mto 


1 am rain- 





‘orm 
DREAMS. 


Sir Wm. Johnson possessed great infloence 
and popularity among the Lidian tribes. With: 
out adopting the Tadian hasits, he yratitied the 
sivayes by accommodating bis manners to theirs. 
He even deseer dod to titate and retort. their 
tricks and Knavish maneasres;: and the Indians 
were better pleased to have ther igenuity toiled 
in this manner, than to be addressed with the 
insolenve of a yrave rebuke. Ao sachem who 
came to pay Johnson a visit, announced one 
morning, that he had dreamed, the previous 
might, that his host presented him a rich suit of 
Military apparel. Johnsen, according to the 
Indian custom on such occasions, faltilled the 
dream; but next morning related, as a dream of 
his own, that his guest had presented him with a 
valuable tract of tand. ‘Lhe indian, regarding 
him with asly look, re plied, * * The land is yours, 
but let us dream no more.” —Du ryht's Travels, 











Ow Curious Department, 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Remarkable Discovery of Specie. 

A Hanover correspondent of the Abington Standard 
says: ‘* Remarkable discoveries have been made in the 
dwelling of Mrs. Hannah Kobbias, since ber decease, A 
tin pail filled with silver was found under her bed. anda 
kettle full of specie was also discovered. Some of it was 
mouldy and dusty with age, evidently having been undis- 
turbed for years. The amount of specie thus discovered 
is $160. In addition to this, a thoreuzh examination of 
the premises has brought to light a quantity of the old 
continental money, laid down in tobacco leaves. As this 
is of no value, it was not counte!. All her property goes 
toa grandchild—the only survivor of a once numerous 
family." 


gi } Ph 
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A geological singularity occurred lately in Savoy, which 
will attract the notice of the geologists. At Orcier, in the 
mountain chain above Thonon, a part of the ground rank, 
and in its place a lake formed. The high chestnut trees 
disappeared entirely, with the piece of ground on which 
they stood, and in their stead rose trunks of trees to the 
surface, which had evidently long been under water, and 
which must have belonged to a species of tree not known 
about the country. At the same time a little brook has 
formed, that carries away the superfluous water of the 
Inke. 


That “ That.” 

In thirty-one words, how many thats can be grammati- 
cally inserted? Answer, fourteen. He said that that that 
that man said was not that that that one should say; but 
that that, that that man said, wae that that that man 
should not say. That reminds us of the following anys 
and ids: Mr. B., did you say, or did you not say, what 
I said you said’? because C. said you raid you never did 
say what I said you said. Now, if you did say that you 
did not say what I said you ssid, then what did you say! 











Singular Effects of Camomile. 

A decoction of the leaves of common camomile will de- 
stroy all species of insects, and nothing contributes so 
much to the health of a garden as a number of camomile 
plants dispersed through it. No green-house or hot-house 
should ever be without it, in a green or Aried state, either 
the stalks or the flowers will answer. It is a singular fact 
that, if » plant is drooping and apparently dying, in nine 
cases out of ten it will recover if you plant camomile 
near it. 

Curious Formation. 

Some months ago, Mr. Joho Johnson of Lockhaven, 
Pa., had the middle finger of bis right hand amputated 
close to the lower joint joining the hand. The wound 
soon healed over, and almost immediately a new flnger 
commenced growing from the stump of the old one; and 
six months from the time the finger was amputated, Mr 
Johnson had a new and full grown one in its piace, with Che 
exception of the nail, which is just commencing to grow 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the firet of 
January, 1860. It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cincte, and its individuality consists in ite 
forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It in 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth “ize, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tixements admitted; so that the oljeet of the greatest 
variety and completeness ie attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Folio Foam, presenting 
in each pumber thirty-two large columns of orginal sand 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign end do 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a mort captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of ite neue, which has teen 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet It is entirety 
neutral in politics, and all sections) and sertarian tat- 
ters, preferring to make iterif a Weicome Guest to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully er fair pages, which 
addrese themarives to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In ail respects it is 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plane, intended to 
introduce to the public a corp: of sew sawp paitsiant 
Waiters. and it #1)! follow the lead of no other yournsi 
that is publithed. It presents =» chaste and elegant bead 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper on « 
rich, clear | wor of type, cast expressly for it Thes 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land. In the od 
lterial conduct of the paper. « corpse of lady contributors 
are organized, a6 well a¢ several sterling writers of the 
other sex, and it is promised that no weekly journal in 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety aed the uni 
versal interest of cach successive neue 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newepaper entat, 
lishtoents in the United tates. the subecriber presesses 
Gniimited facilities which ensure the completeness sud 
excellence ef this new weekly journal 

TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Ove Scescnisea os e nw 
Two Sopeceierns a6 
Scx Srescarmens /* 
TweLrs Scne ReERs (and one to getter ap of club) Lo 
SINGLE COPIES POUR CENTS 

Tre Frac oF ova Ustos and Tus Wacoms Gees? will 
be sent together for #2 0 year 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Zy Winter Street, Buston, Mass 
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(Written for The Biag of our Union } 
SPRINGTIME. 


BY WIDLIS 8B. PAROR. 


Now “ the voice of the doves in the land” 
Shows that springtime gladdeneth earth ; 

And the fairies that kiss her soft hand, 
Have christened the violet’s birth. 


How sweet through the sunshine to pass, 
And muse on the goodness that sends 
Us the blossom, the flower, and the grass, 
And perfume that springtime attends. 


Though the “ winter, now over and gone,” 
Carries with it a little white shroud, 

We have comforting thoughts while we mourn: 
We rejoice while in grief we are bowed. 


For the angela that wait at the door 
When our darling wee Willie went in, 

Said that there lie would suffer no more, 
That then he was free from all sin. 


And though springtime with sunshine and flowers 
Finds us childless, sweet memories rise; 

And the wings of the ewift-speeding hours 
Bear our thoughts and our hopes to the skies. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY WIFE’S SECRET. 


BY A FAMILY MAN. 





I vo not think that, asa boy, I was vindictive. 
I can remember many instances in which I for- 
gave injuries from my companions, my school- 
mates, and my teachers, too ; for teachers oftener 
injure their pupils than they are aware. I felt 
my wrongs to my heart’s core, but I did forgive 
the person who wronged me. But people change 
as they grow older, and I began to feel less and 
less forgiving with every new offence committed 
against me. My youth was not so good as my 
Loyhood—my manhood was worse than my 
youth. At this time, when age has touched my 
hair with the snow-hand, and planted deep fur- 
rows in my cheek, I recall my first transgression 
in this way, and record it that it may be a lesson 
to others. 

My intimate friend was a lad named Stephen 
Carleton. He was as dear to me as a brother. 
We spent alternate weeks at our fathers’ houses ; 
rode, hunted and fished in company, and were 
almost inseparable. He was a strong, brave, 
healthy lad—I, a pale, nervous boy, very depend- 
ent on my friends for the society without which 
1 felt lonely and depressed. Stephen’s tall, mus- 
cular frame, and bold, fiery eyes must have been 
a great strength to me. I know that Lloved him 
and leaned upon him. 

We were watching the stars one night, and 
our boyish talk ranged over the whole extent of 
our limited knowledge of astronomy. Stephen 
had studied it more than I had; and, in an un- 
guarded moment, he boasted his superior scholar- 
ship. Idisputed his claim, and he agreed to 
refer it to our teacher. I shall not soon forget 
the look of triumph which sat on the boy’s face, 
as the teacher gave in his opinion that he was a 
better scholar in that branch, than any one in the 
school. 

I grew sick—absolutely sick as the sound of 
his voice uttering these words, came to my ear. 
I had a pang whenever Stephen Carleton’s name 
was mentioned afterwards. Ido not believe that 
Lever forgave him for his superiority, or the 
teacher for deciding it. Foolish boy that I was ! 
I did not know how much better it is to emulate 
the excellences of others instead of envying them. 
My temper disturbed and annoyed the gentle 
boy, and when he left school a short time after- 
ward, he wished much to reconcile our differ- 
ence. I refused all attempts at reconciliation. 
I can look back now and see his quivering lip and 
tearful eye, as he bade me a farewell that I did 
not return with a single kindly word. I can see 
him as he paused at the turn of the road and 
looked back, hoping, no doubt, that the bad 
spirit had passed from me, and that I should be 
hastening to recall him. No; there I stood, 
proud and erect, my back against a tree, and no 
trace of kindness in my face. * 

O, what sufferings were mine months after- 
wards, when I heard that the gentle boy had 
died on his first voyage! Did it cure met I 
believe I was kinder and more patient—but the 
demon was not wholly exorcised. 


I became of age, and was in possession of a 
moderate property which I invested in business ; 
and at the age of twenty-four I married. Mary 
Shirley was all that I desired in a companion ; 
cheerful, intellectual, and with beauty and grace 
enough to make me as proud as I was fond of 
her. We lived in anatmosphere—not of gayety, 
for that was congenial to neither of us—but of 
quiet serenity. We saw nocloud above or 
around. 

The second year, Mary's taste seemed changed. 
She desired more society, and gradually drew 
around her a set which certainly I would not 
have chosen for her. The taste seemed to grow 
by what it fed on. I cannot bear to retrace the 
feelings of that winter. Mary, with her warm, 
unsophisticated heart, was voluntarily throwing 
herself into a most dangerous position; and I 
had not the power to hold her back. One secret 
she had kept from me. Before I knew her, she 


had been engaged to Mark Lee. The engage- 








ment was broken off, I never rightly understood | 


by whose fault, and they had never met until 


now that she saw him among the new clique to | 


which she had become so much attached. 

1 remonstrated with her about going out so 
much, but she wept and seemed unhappy, and I 
refrained for a time to speak of it. 
evening, I accidentally found that she was in- 
vited to attend a so-called “ conversazione,” 
professedly for literary purposes. 
members of that association, aul I did not think 
them fit company for my wife. 


I knew some 


I hurried home 
to prevent her from going. When I entered the 
parlor, she was not there, but a gentleman was 
walking about, looking at the pictures and seem- 
ing very much at home. I bowed slightly, re- 
membering his countenance as one who had been 


pointed out to me asa Mr. Lee. 


thought then, that he was any one whom I had 
ever heard. Now it rushed upon my mind that 


this man was none other than my wife’s old ad- | 


mirer, Mark Lee. The thought burned itself 
into my heart like fire. I could not bear to think 
that he was waiting for Mary. Perhaps he had 


waited for him to open the conversation. He 


NEEDLE MAKING. 
Needles are made of steel wire. The wire is 
first cut hy shears, from coils, into the length of 
the needles to be made. After a batch of sach 
bits of wire have been cut off, they are placed in 
a hot furnace, then taken out and rolled back- 


ward and forward on a table until they are 
called on business with me; so I sat down and | E 
| needle pointer takes up two dozen or 80 of the 


made some trifling remark, and I found that he | 


wanted nothing of me. 

I strode to my wife's chamber. She was just 
taking her fan and handkerchief from their re- 
spective boxes, preparatory to going down. 

“Mary,” said I, “ where are you going ?” 

She seemed surprised, but answered simply, 
“To the conversazione.” 

“ You will not go there to-night, Mary.” 

“And pray why ?” 

“Because I do not choose that you should go 
in such company as the man who waits for you 
below.” 

“It is only Mr. Lee, an old friend,” she said, 
her color rising. 

“ That is precisely the reason why you must 
not go—because he is an old friend.” 

She did not speak, but hurried down stairs. 
I followed her and forbade her going. She was 
proud and resentful in her bearing towards me. 
I still commanded her not to go, but she opened 
the parlor door and said, “ Mr. Lee, I am ready,” 
and the long-haired, whiskered, looking 
individual whom she addressed, walked out of the 
room, bowing to me as he offered her his arm, 
and they went away together. 

Before noon the next day, my house was strip- 
ped of its furniture, and my arrangements were 
made to go away in the next steamer. 

“T cannot go,” said Mary, when J told her. 

“ You must go, or never hope to live with me 
again.” 

“Unjust!” was the single word she uttered. 
It haunts me now. 

We went in the steamer. I had said it, and 
there was no appeal. But the second day I was 
horrified to see that Mark Lee was one of the 
passengers. Ikept Mary from his presence as 
much as possible—but his effrontery was suf- 
ficient to allow him to intrude himself upon us 
both whenever it suited him; and she would 
treat him courteously. 





We had almost finished our passage; when Lee, 
whom I had _ half-suspected was given to too 
much wine, fell overboard. I stood on deck very 
calmly when he went down, and saw the sailors 
plunging into the sea to rescue him. Mary stood 
by, pale as death. She grasped my arm and 
shrieked : . 

“Henry, Henry, save him !” 

I could not have moved after this appeal, what- 
ever I might have done before. Her agitation 
maddened me eventhen. I shook her off rudely, 
and walked leisurely across the deck—then re- 
turned and commanded her to go to the cabin. 

“T will not—I will stay until 1 know what 
becomes of him.” 

All the vindictive nature of my youth return- 
ed, as I held down her struggling arms and bore 
her to the state-room we occupied. I locked her 
in and stood a moment to hear her moans. I 
was half-mad with rage, which only gave way 
when a sailor in passing, told his comrade that 
Mr. Lee was drowned. 

He was dead then! this rival in my wife’s 
affections. I went back to her and told her. 
She only said, “ Poor Sophia!” and wept bit- 
terly. I could not understand it. 


Mary was very ill all night. 
ing, she said to me: 

“ Henry, I have been very wrong—but not in 
the way you think. Mr. Lee was attached to my 
sister Sophia. I could not witness her distress 
at my father’s refusal to their marriage, without 
pitying and helping her. Mark was foppish and 
vain, but he was good-hearted, and I felt that 
his strong love for Sophia would be his safe- 
guard. For her sake I went to the conversaziones, 
because I did not wish her to be compromised. 
I never thought of mystery, until you were so 
violent. Then my woman’s nature rose against 
you, and I would not explain. Poor Mark! 
He has gone out of reach of injustice now!” 

“And he was never your lover, Mary ?”” 

“ Never !” 

I sprang to the deck, feeling almost like a 
murderer. I could not bear the sight of my in- 
jured wife. There was a great commotion on 
deck. <A fishing boat was drawn alongside the 
steamer, and as I approached the group gathered 
on that side, I saw a pale face half shrouded by 
long hair, on the shoulder of a stout seaman. 
It was Mark Lee, who had been picked up by a 
fisherman, and restored to life, but still ill from 
his long stay in the water. My cordial welcome 
seemed to surprise him. I grasped his cold, 
blue hand, and whispered : 

“For God's sake get well, Mark, and you 
shall marry Sophia the very day we return !” 

Asmile broke over his pale features, and I 
flew back to tell Mary. 

“Can you forgive me, love?” I asked. 
“O, Henry, how can you doubt it? 
am to blame. 

first. 
again.” 


Towards morn- 


I should have told you all at 





Mark Lee recovered and married Sophia. 
For thirty years we have lived in pleasant inter- 
course with each other. His foppery disappear- 
ed and then the good qualities were manifest. 


| end and then the other. 


| hot are thrown into a pan of cold water. 





Talone | 


I will never have a secret from you | 


| ferred, although the parties had proceeded so far | 


straight. They are now to be ground. The 
wires and roils them between his thumb and fin- 
gers, with their ends on the grindstone, first one 
Next is a machine which 
flattens and gutters the heads of ten thousand 
needles in an hour. Next comes the punching 
of the eyes, done by a boy so fast that the eye 
can hardly keep pace with him. The splitting 
follows, which is running a fine wire through a 
dozen, perhaps, of these twin needles. A woman 
with a little anvil before her files between the 
heads, and separates them. They are now com- 
plete needles, but they are rough and rusty, and 
easily bend. The hardening comes next. They 
are heated in batches in a furnace, and when red 
Next, 
they must be tempered, and this is done by roll- 


} ing them backward and forward on a hot metal 


plate. The polishing still remains to be done. 
On a very coarse cloth needles are spread to the 
number of forty or fifty thousand. Emery dust 
is strewed over them, oil is sprinkled and soft 
soap daubed over the cloth ; the cloth is rolled 
hard up, and with several others of the same 
kind, thrown into a sort of wash pot to roll to 
and fro for twelve hours or more. They come 
out dirty enough; but after a rinsing in clean 
hot water and a tossing in sawdust, they become 
bright, and are ready to be sorted, and put up 
for sule.—Scientific American. 





A NEW RECEIPT FOR 8SLEEPINESS. 


Our friend, the Thakoor, also visited us, and 
he excused the non-appearance of his little son, 
on the ground that he was asleep under his 
waterfall. I had almost omitted to mention the 
curious habit of the hill people to which this 
phrase of the Thakoor’s relates. Whenever a 
woman wishes to put her child to sleep, she takes 
it to one of the numerous places for this purpose, 
which are all over the ygountain-sides wherever 
there is water. They consist of a shed, or sheds, 
in which there are stone troughs filled from the 
running stream; and from these troughs are 
little — made of reeds, or hollow stems of 
trees, which spout out water with a gentle trick- 
ling fall, under which the child’s head is placed 
at the distance of a few inches. The effect is 
almost immediate. The child closes its eyes and 
its mouth, and falls into a profound, sweet and 
healthful sleep, which endures so long as it is left 
under the water-spouts. Ihave seen dozens of 
children thus lying fast asleep ; and, as far as I 
could ascertain, no evil effect whatever can be 
attributed to the practice. It certainly seems an 
admirable preparation against colds in the heads ; 
and if a devoted mother would only make the 
experiment in this country, and it were found 
successful, she would be regarded as a blessing 
to her species, in introducing such a delightful 
custom—pleasant to children, and invaluable to 
parents.—Liary in India. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Doctor Doran’s tast historical work is the 
Biographies of the Princes of Wales. He deals 
with those of the Hanoverian line by no means 
harshly, though some of them are set for the 
hundredth time in a pillory. George Augustus 
of Hanover had a shadow behind him—that of 
the Stuart Prince, who looked so attractive in 
his bright little cuirass and his point-lace cravat 
that Innocent the Thirnl—a great authority on 
that point—pronounce him an angel. About 
the wife of George Argustus, Doctor Doran 
notes ; {The new lige.” Wales did pot reach 
London with her}, cha until %fter the 
creation of her husband\ as “* Prince of Wales.” 
The first appearance of the party in public, after 
the coronation, in October, was at a corporation 
festival at Guildhall, At this serio-comic attair, 
the Princess declined to kiss the Lady Mayoress— 
Queen Anne having broken through that civic 
formality—whereupon the chief lady in the city 
bawled loudly for her train-bearers, to show that 
she was as great a person on her own ground as 
any princess of them all; and she cried to her 
page, “Boy, bring me my bucket ’’ (Bow-bell 
euphuism for bouquet), and altogether behaved so 
strangely, that some court wag told the chief 
members ot the royal family present that the 
Lord Mayor (Humphreys) had only hired her for 
the occasion. 





THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 


The late Marshal Bugeaud, when only a cap- 
tain, during the Spanish campaign under Napo- 
leon the First, once read in a manuscript which 
by chance fell into his hands, that from observa- 
tions made in England and Florence during a 
period of fifty years, the following law respecting 
the weather, had been proved to hold true: 
“Eleven times out of twelve the weather remains 
the same during the whole moon as it is on the 
fifth day, if it continues unchanged over the 
sixth day, and nine times out of twelve like the 
fourth, if the sixth day resembles the fourth.” 
From 1815 to 1830, M. Bugeaud devoted his at- 
tention to agriculture, and, guided by the law 
just mentioned, avoided the losses in hay-time 
and vintage which many of his neighbors expe- 
rienced. When Governor of Algiers, he never 
entered acampaign till after the sixth day of the 
moon. His neighbors at Excideuill and his 
lieutenants in Algiers would often exclaim— 
“ How lucky he is in the weather!” What they 
regarded as mere chance, was the result of obser- 
vation. In counting the fourth and sixth days, 
he was particular in beginning from the exact 
time of the new moon, and adding three-quarters 
of an hour for each day for the greater length of 
the lunar as compared with the solar day.— 
French paper. 





A MODERN ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Quite a romantic and melancholy affair took 
place at Cienfuegos, Cuba, recently. It appears 
that a young man, named Carlos Bonfanti, of 
good famuy and possessed of considerable means, 
had for some time been under marriage engage- 
ment to a young lady by the name of Carr, who 
was said to be the most beautifal girl in Cienfue- 
gos. The couple were anxious to consummate 
the marriage tie, but in consequence of the op- 
position of the gentleman's friends, it was de- 


| 


| 





| 


as to have a house furnished and the lady’s wed- | 


ding-dress prepared ; but tinding their wishes 
frustrated, they determined, as they were denied 
the happiness of living together in this world, to 
seek that desirable favor in another, and, in pur- 


| suit of this object, each took a dose of strychnine 


| My wife has had no secrets from me since that | 


But, one | 


I had not! 


which threatened to prove so disastrous to our 
peace. 





HOPE AND FORGIVENESS. 


Is not this pretty and suggestive ? 
some of the South Sea Islanders, the compound 
word for hope is beautifully expressive; it is 
manaolana, or the swimming thought—faith float- 
ing and keeping its head aloft above water, when 
all the waves and billows are going over one— 
a strikingly beautiful definition of hope, worthy 
to be set down along with the answer which a 
deaf and dumb person wrote with his peneil, in 
reply to the question, “ What is vour idea of 
forgiveness?” t the odor which flowers 
yield when trampled on.” —#rcuminer. 








in coffee. 
ing the fatal draught, and was buried the next 


| day, arraved in what was to have been her wed- 


Among | 


ding apparel. At last accounts the young man 
was still alive, though his death was looked for 
every hour—Havana paper. 
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PLANTS PRESERVED BY ICE. 
To preserve plants from the frost, it suffices to 
surround them with some vessels of water. The 
latter will freeze, at 








the solid state, set free a quantity of cal 
ment to prevent the temperature 6 








objects from fal r beluw the 

Water while freez ec seventy-five to 

eighty per cent. of heat, and t is the secret of 
avop's system. Of course, no draught must be 


—s . 
allowed to interfere.—Londu 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. G., Chicago.—Miss Hannah Adame died Nov. 16, 1832, 
at the age of 76. At one period of her life she was en- 
gaged in the occupation of preparing young men for 
college, and was remarkably successful. She was the 
first one who was buried at Mount Auburn 

“Inpex.”’ Cleveland, Ohio.—Church music was iotro- 

duced into the Christian Church by Gregory the Great, 
in A. D., 602. Choir service was first introduced in 
England, at Canterbury, in 677. 
. C.—We can match your example of longevity. A lady 
recently died in Atopan, Mexico, at the wonderful age 
of one hundred and thirty-nine years 
time there had been more than seventy-five political 
changes in her country. 

R. C.—The mandrake or mandroga was an herb of fabu- 
lous character. It was supposed to bear the semblance 
of a man, and when extracted from the earth, to utter 
shrieks and groans, which it was a token of coming 
misfortune to overhear. Its favorite habitat was be- 
lieved to be the ground under a gallows where a erimi- 
nal was hanging. When plucked, it was said to be use- 
ful in conjurations, for the transformation of men or 
beasts; and was also believed to enable the possessor to 
acquire riches at play, and to discover hidden treasures 

M. G.—The French gold coin called the louis d'or was 
first struck under Louis X111., in 1641, and named for 
that monarch. 

R. K.—Four and a half French lives are about equivalent 
to an imperial gallon. 

D. C.—Kussia leather acquires its peculiar odor from 
birch tar. 

Purit.—A lac of rupees is 100,000 rupees, or about six 
thousand dollars. 

J. McL., New York.—Hypochondriasis is usually connect- 
ed with imperfect action of the liver and debility of the 
stomach. It is remediable 

P. D., Waltham, Mass.—The name * hussar ™ is of Hun- 
garian origin, and is derived from husz (twenty), and 
ar (pay), every twenty houses furnishing one man, and 
was first applied to the body of troops raised by the 
nobles of Hungary on the occasion of the appeal made 
to the latter in 1458, by Mathias Corvinus. 

R., Cincinnati, Ohio.—The earthquake in Sicily, in 1693, 
destroyed Catania and one hundred and forty other 
towns and villages, and 100,000 of their inhabitants. 

€., Salem, Mass.—The term “ passant’ (passing) in 
heraldry is used to describe an animal in a walking po- 
sition. *‘ Passant guardant” means walking with the 
full face turned towards the spectator. . 

Denater.—* Nem. con."’ is @ contraction of ‘ nemine 
contradicente ;" that is, no one contradicting. ** Nem. 
dis. ’ is a contraction of the Latin phrase ** nemine dis- 
sentiente ’—no one dissenting. 





THE POETRY OF COMMERCE. 

It is acommon error to suppose that all poetry 
is contained in books ; that everything outside of 
books must necessarily be prosaic. But there is 
a poetry of life, as well as a poetry of literature ; 
a poetry of action, as well 28 a poetry of repose. 
There are living poets who have never written a 
line, and lives of action that are unpublished 
epics. In fact we live, move and have our being 
in an atmosphere of poetry, though we may be 
unconscious of it all our lives, just as Moliere’s 
comedy hero had been speaking prose all his life 
without knowing it. Let us take, for example, a 
commercial life. Most people are apt to consider 
commerce and poetry to be “ wide as the poles 
asunder ;” but a more critical examination will 
convince them of their error. 

Follow the history of commerce, from the 
most distant epochs. In the infancy of the world, 
its caravah slowly penetratdl the arid deserts of 
Asia and Africa, and linkdd together the scat- 
tered members of the human tamily in those vast 
regions, as they do to-day. Commercial colonies 
spread the Greek civilization on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and drew the bold adventurers of 
Tyre and Carthage to the north of Europe and 
the south of Africa. The medisval cities, pro- 
tected by their ramparts, defended the elegant 
arts against the iron yoke of feudal power. For 
many centuries the Hanseatic cities were the 
bulwark of liberty and property in the north and 
west of Europe. 

The rep ive system ger in the 
municipal franchises of the communes. At the 
revival of letters, the “merchant princes” of 
Florence welcomed to their palaces the banished 
arts of Greece. In the 15th century, the enter- 
prising spirit of commerce developed that move- 
ment which drew Columbus to America, and in- 
spired Vasco de Gama to double the Cape of 
Good Hope, till that time called the Cape of 
Storms, and invested with appalling horrors. 

Since then, the modern system of international 
laws is solidly based on the interests and rights 
of commerce, and the necessity of securing them. 
Commerce spreads the treasures of the new 
world among the nations of the West ; it gives a 
new strength to civil and religious liberty; by 
degrees it extends the colonial system to the 
extremities of the earth, carrying with it the ele- 
ments of future independent and _ civilized 
republics. 





But why should we dwell upon past centuries ? 
What is it that renders the civilization of to-day 
so powerful and vital? Is it not the universal de- 
veloy of ¢ ial rel » thanks to 
which all the products of sea and land, of mines, 
forges and looms, all those which Nature fur- 
nishes us in her exhaustless bounty, all those 
which art and tireless industry create, reach the 
general market where supply and demand meet # 
In whatever region the liberal hand of Provi- 
dence has placed a desirable product within the 
reach of man, in whatever region human skill is 
exercised, whether it covers with its perfumed 
foliage the mountains of China, whether it 
shines in the auriferous sands of California, 
whether buried in the deep abysses of Arctic 
seas, or ripens in the fertile plains of southern 





| lands, beneath the ardent rays of the sun, 


whether it issues from the workshops of the 
English or American Manchester, commerce, the 


| ruling power of the globe, attracts everything to 
The poor girl died soon ofter swallow. | w 


During her life- | 


} are not very refined in their amusements 





| 
} 
| 
1 


| 


| 





itself for the purpose of applying it to the use | 
| and benefit of nations. 


The white-winged messengers of commerce 
are also the white-winged Messengers of gospel 
truth and peace. It is more than gold or ailver, 
more than implements wrought by human hands, 
that commerce sends to distant islands and to 
strange and distant peoples. The light of reli- 
gious truth and civilization is scattered broadcast 
in the desert places by the merchants of the 
world. Well may the men who embark in this 


Mission, who give to it their fortunes, their intel- | 


lects, their hearts—well may they be called 
“merchant princes,"’ and we are fully justified in 


speaking of the “ poetry” of commerce 


FIGHTING THE TIGER. 
According to all accounts, the people of Java 
Cock 
fighting is a passion among them, and they 
waste @ vast amount of time and money in this 





cruel sport; yet it is less from a love of cruelt 
than to minister to their passion for games of 
chance. People ruin themselves in cock-fighting, 
as they do in this country and Europe by stock 
gambling. When the English were masters of 
Java, they forbade cock-tighting ; and though the 
Dutch, on their return to power, maintained the 
prohibition, the law is constantly violated 
Match fights between a buffalo and tiger are of 
frequent occurrence, and always attract great 
crowds. Dr. Van Hoevell witnessed one of 
these spectacles at Soerdkarta, on the Aloen- 
aloen, or vast square before the palace of a 
prince, whose garments blazed with the fire of 
diamonds and sapphires, and who was sur. 
rounded by his family, his courtiers, and his de- 
formed dwarfs. 

Ina spherical cage, formed of solid joists and 
bamboos, a superb black butlalo, with shining 
muzzle and sharpened horns, was enclosed. 
When the buffalo came out of his cage, they 
opened one of smaller dimensions containing a 
fierce striped tiger. 
one. 


The moment was a solemn 
The tiger dashed on his black enemy, who 
presented his formidable horns, kept tight hold 
of his head with claws and teeth, roaring ter- 
ribly. But the buffalo slowly advanced towards 
his cage and crushed his thinks against the palis- 
sades. ‘Torrents of blood escaping from a lange 
wound which the buttalo had above his muzzle, 
rained upoa the sand. The tiger, who had 
dragged himself into his cage, opened his jaws 
and closed hie The two 
seemed to have renounced the battle. 

Buta larger and more rigorous tiger than the 
first was freed from auother cage. His san- 
guifary glances measured the space, and, like an 
arrow from a bow-string, he tlew at the butlalo 
who seemed to be exhausted by fatigue and loss 
of blood. But the latter saw the movement of 
the tiger, caught him with his horns, crushed 
him against the palissades, and trampled him 
with his rough hoofs. Here men interposed, 
lashing the buffalo with a sort of thorny plant, 
and setting fire to straw under the tigers. Both 
the latter returned to the fight; but the buffalo, 
though terribly wounded, was again victorious, 
and drove them back into their cages. ‘The vic- 
torious animal was carefully tended, and finally 
recovered, Z 

After this encounter, the prince offered another 
to the multitude—that of Javanese armed with 
long pikes and pitted against furious tigers. 
These tigers were in cages covered with dry 
grass. Fire was set to one of these thatches, 
while the door of the cage was opened at the 
same time. ‘The animal, driven out by the fire, 
sprang forth and found himself in the midst of a 
circle of pikes levelled at him. He hesitated at 
first, vainly seeking for an opening ; finally he 
rushed upon the spears to make a gap and gain 
his liberty, but he fell, struck by a hundred 
lances, and in the twinkling of an eye was dead. 
One of the tigers, more fortunate than the other, 
leaped over the pikes and escaped. He had only 
wounded a Javanese with his claws, an incident 
which added an attraction to the sport. He was 
overtaken and killed. At the conclusion of the 
performance, white and red wines were served 
out to princes of the blood royal and the princi- 
pal native chiefs. The Dutch Resident proposed 
the health of the prince and his legitimate 
wives, and the prince replied by drinking the 
health of the resident. Formerly they used to 
puta prisoner condemned to death against a 
tiger. If the crimmal was victorious, he was 
pardoned. This barbarous usage, worthy of the 
days of the Romans, was abolished by the 
Dutch. “Fighting the tiger” is no novelty, 
even in this great and glorious nation; but 
though our tiger has no teeth, and the weapons 
are cards or dice, he generally succeeds in using 
up his antagonist. 


eyes. adversaries 





Tuames Tunnev.—At the late annual mees 
ing of the Directors of the Thames Tunnel, it 
was announced that a scheme was on foot for 
making arailway through the tunnel, and that a 
provisional and preliminary arrangement had 
been entered into with the railway company, 
suhject to the approval of the government and 
of the shareholders. The price offered by the 
company was £150,000—£130,000 in cash, and 
£20,000 in shares of the railway. The tunnel 
company owe government about £370,000, and 
the sale would be effected provided satisfactory 
arrangements could be made with it. 


Stneatind 





Remains or Rocrer Wittiams.—One of 
his Rhode Island descendants exhumed Rozer 
Williams's remains, and it was found that an 
apple-tree had run its roots through the grave, 
absorbing its contents. Nothing represented 
Roger Williams save a fragment of coffin and 
some rusty nails. 

—_ =o * =— 

A City or tHe Deap.—Greenwood Cem- 
etery, Long Island, N. Y., was first opened in 
June 1840, since which time the mortal remains 
of 60,650 persons have been the 
enclosure. 


buried = in 
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Sino-Sina.—The New York State boarding- 
house at Sing-Sing seems to be quite popular, 
just now ; 1300 persons occupy ita plainly far 
nished apartments, and work during the daytime 
for recreation. 

pantie P 

Bosu !—A story in the Liverpool Herald that 
Louis Napoleon is suffering from the effects of 
poison administered by priests in revenge for his 
attitude towards the Pope 
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Orera Forxs.—Steffanone is now one of the 
| pets of the musical public of Naples. Nantier 
| Didiee, Marini and Vettini are engaged for 
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THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 

As the existing war between Spain and Mor- 
occo is attracting universal attention, the readers 
of the Flag will thank us for a condensed sketch 
of the African empire which has become the 
theatre of great military events. Morocco, or 
Marocco (Arab. Moghrib-ul-Acso, “the Ex- 
treme West,” the ancient Mauritania, is a coun- 
trv of Northwest Africa, between latitude 28 and 
36 north, longitude 0 40 and 11 40 west, having 
east and southeastthe Desert, northeast Algeria, 
west the Atlantic, and north the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its area is over 200,000 square miles. 
The population is variously estimated, some 
authorities giving it as high as 14,000,000, while 
others fix it at 8,500,000 of whom about 3,550,- 
000 are Moors, 3,750,000 Berbers and Shellocks, 
740,000 Bedouins, and 339,500 Jews. The sur- 
face of the country is mountainous, covered with 
ramifications of Mount Atlas, but eomprising 
many fine plains and valleys. The principal 
rivers are the Mahala, flowing into the Mediter- 
rancan; the Sebu, Morbeya, Tensift, and Susa, 
entering the Atlantic; and the Draha, beyond 
the Atlas. Its climate is for the most part 
healthy, the temperature seldom exceeding 85 
Fahr. The soil ia the valleys was celebrated in 
antiquity for its great fertility, and yielding, in 
some places, three crops of corn in one year; 
but so little is agriculture understood that large 
crops of corn are sometimes suffered to remain 
unreaped, and at other times many of the inhabi- 
tants die of famine. The principal crops are 
wheat, maize, millet, and barley ; dates, grapes, 
olives, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, the fruits of 
South Europe. cork and henna. Timber for 
building is not generally abundant, and is im- 
potted from Spain. The grass lands are rich, 
and feed a fine race of horses, the exportation of 
which is prohibited ; besides large numbers of 
sheep, goats, oxen, and mules. Camels and 
asses are the principal beasts of burden. The 
mineral products comprise iron, copper, and an- 
timony. The d i factures comprise 
woolen and cotton fabrics. Leather is made in 
large quantities in most of the towns ; red caps, 
silk fabrics, good saddlery, carpets, chip baskets 
and earthenware, are the chief articles manufac- 
tured. A trade with the Levantis carried on by 
the Mecca and other caravans, and by feluccas 
coasting along the shores of Barbary. There is 
also a communication by caravans with Timbuc- 
too and other places in Central Africa, where the 
Morocco traders exchange salt, dates, tobacco, 
caps, girdles and daggers, for gold-dust, ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns, assafcetida, ostrich feathers, 
and slaves. The exports to Europe consist of 
wax, hides, skins, olive oil, gums, wool, dates, 
honey, indigo, shawls, carpets, etc. The govern- 
ment is more despotic than in most Mohamme- 
dan States. The empire consists of the kingdoms 
of Morocco, Fez, and the territories Sus, Draha, 
and Tafillet; and is subdivided into twenty-eight 
provinces. Among the principal cities and 
towns are Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, Rabat, 
Sallee, Tarudant, Titman, Mogadore, and Tan- 
gier, which, with other capitals of provinces, are 
governed by military prefects. The towns are 
chiefly inhabited by Moors and Jews, which lat- 
ter conduct the larger mercantile transactions ; 
the Berbers and shellocks form the bulk of the 
agricultural population ; and the Arabs generally 
lead a wandering life on the plains, living in 
tents, and subsisting on the p of their flocks 
and herds. Arts and sciences are at a low ebb, 
though in most of the cities and towns are Mo- 
hammedan colleges, the principal of which is at 
Fez. The ling army , in the time 
of peace to 15,000 or 20,000; in war, to 80,000 
or 100,000; mostly negro slaves. The navy, 
once formidable, is now insignificant. 














ProroGraPHy.—Messrs Loomis and Shep- 
ard have been making great inprovements at 
their establishment, number 7 Tremont Row. 
Their exhibition room is now admirably lighted 
and contains many fine portraits of distinguished 
individuals in different sizes and styles, some 
plain and some colored. During a brief visit to 
their gallery the other day, we recognized the 
likenesses of several of our friends. Among 
them was a particularly good head of Colonel 
Dunbar of Waltham, of cabinet size and colored 
in oils. 





A crean Sweep.—lIt is said that as soon as 
the Spanish troops gained possession of the city 
of Tetuan, they made the Moors clean the streets 
of the accumulated filth of three centuries. A 
New York paper asks: Would it not be a good 
idea to invite the Spanish army to New York and 
let them try the same experiment with the mu- 
nicipal government. 





ReTIREMENT OF & MercHant.—It is said 
that the Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, of New York, 
is about to withdraw from active business, with 
the design of spending much of his time with his 
family in Europe. 





Eneévann’s INpestepNess.—One hundred 
men could not carry the amount of the national 
debt of England, counted out in ten pound Bank 
of England notes, notwithstanding the lightness 
of the paper they are printed on. 





Youno America.—A man once asked a com- 
pany of little boys what they were good for? 
one little fellow promptly answered : 
good to make men of.” 


“We are 





Broapwar, New Yorx.—Broadway is now 
cleaned nightly by Smith’s street sweeping ma- 
chine, which does the work effectually,at less than 
half the cost otf manual labor. 





Orrratics.—There will be a fierce rivalry 
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THE DISCOVERY OF FLORIDA. 

The discovery of Florida was made in a singu- 
lar and fortuitous manner. At the beginning of 
the year 1512, the governor of Porto Rico, named 
Juan Ponce de Leon, learned from certain old 
Indians of the island, that there existed at a fort- 
night’s sail to the northwest, a country so fertile 
that it deserved to be called the garden of the 
entire world; that gold, silver and precious 
stones were waiting in the midst of a profound 
solitude, for a hand to gather them; but above 
all, that this ravishing oasis was irrigated by a 
rivor whose waters enjoyed the property of re- 
storing youth to the most aged man. Now Juan 
Ponce de Leon only aspired to exchange the 
wrinkles and snows of age, whose advances he 
began to feel, for that vivifying freshness and vig- 
orous beauty which the morning of life alone can 
bestow. He hastened therefore to equip light 
caravels at his own expense, and to go in search 
of the Fountain of Youth. The first sight of the 
shore, enamelled with glowing flowers springing 
from an emerald turf, was obtained on Palm 
Sunday, in Latin Pascha florida, and so our 
adventurer gave the peninsula the name of 
Florida, which it has ever since retained. De 
Leon had hardly baptized the land, before a band 
of savages suddenly appearing, attacked the car- 
avels with a cloud of arrows, but they were re- 
pulsed after a sharp battle by the Spaniards. 
Ponce de Leon landed and commenced his search 
after the Fountain of Youth, which, alas, eluded 
his eager pursuit. Returning to Porto Rico, he 
died in a few days of a wound inflicted by a 
poisoned arrow, in a skirmish with the Indians 
of Florida. Independently of the celebrity 
which the discovery of Florida conferred on the 
name of Juan de Leon, his epitaph refers to 
former well-merited distinctions, 


“Mole sub hac fortis requiescunt osea Leonis, 
Qui vicit factis nomina magna suis,’ 


which may be very nearly translated—“ In this 
sepulchre reposes the bones of a man who was a 
lion by name, and yet more so by his lofty deeds.” 





THE DEAD ALIVE. 

The abbé de Voisenor passed his days in dying 
of asthma and recovering a minute afterwards. 
It is a fact that one day, when living in the 
country, finding himself near his latter end, his 
servants left him to seek for religious aid. In 
the interval, the dying man finding himself better, 
got up, put on his frock-coat, took a fowling-piece 
and went out by the back door. On the way he 
met with a priest who was bringing him the Vi- 
aticum with a procession. He kneeled down, 
like the other passengers to salute it, and then 
went his way. The priest and his attendants 
reached the house and ransacked every room 
without finding the dying man; the dying man 
being at that time popping over rabbits in the 
fields. 





Iron SteamMers.—Many of the most noted 
naval architects in Great Britain have recently 
met in London to confer together in regard to 
the making of iron steamers. The most ap- 
proved vessel of this class that has been built, is 
anew steamer intended for the English coast 
trade. The vessel combines great strength with 
every known guaranty of safety to the passengers. 
The ship is divided into ten water-tight compart- 
ments, which extend to the upper deck. | Expe- 
rience has proved that iron ships are particularly 
exposed to disaster if they get ashore. 





Miritary ConFipence.—Mr. Russell of the 
London Times, in his interesting Diary in India, 
relates a conversation he had with Sir Colin 
Campbell on the importance of handling soldiers 
judiciously, when they are taken under fire for 
the first time. That gallant and experienced 
officer said: “It may take years to make infant- 
ry which has once received a severe check, feel 
confidence in itself again; indeed, it will never 
be done, perhaps, except by the most careful 
handling. It is still longer, before cavalry, once 
beaten, recover the dash and enterprise which 
constitute so much of their merit.” 





Suincvie Macuixe.—The Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle tells of a new machine just started in that 
city, called the Iron City Shingle Machine. The 
machine is constructed to make sixty to eighty 
shingles per minute. It makes barrel heads, 
looking-glass backs, veneering, cigar boxes, etc. 
A circular horizontal saw is used, and the block 
so adjusted that it cuts lengthwise of the wood, 
and as smooth as if planed from end to end, of 
any desired thickness. It may be worked by 
steam, water or horse power. 





Surrression or Lotrtreries.—The provis- 
ions of the law lately passed by the Legislature 
of Maryland for the suppression of lotteries, 
makes a violation of the code punishable by a 
fine for each offence, of not less than $200 nor 
more than $1000, and imprisonment for not less 
than three nor more than twelve months. 





Waces 1x France —Wages in France, es- 


| pecially in the Southern departments, are said to 


| Off her back. 





| Clellen were arrested at Milton, Florida, lately, | 


be higher than at any period since the first revolu- 


tion. 
found in obtaining substitutes for the army, and 
some discontent is felt in Paris respecting this. 





As Army oF Scno.ars.—The enrolled Suan- 
day-school scholars under the pastoral care of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are 800,000, a num- 
ber equal to the population of the city of New 
York. 





Goop Suot.—A man in Little Compton 


| brought down two wild geese at one shot, out of 
{ a flock of fifty, on Monday afternoon. 


between Max Maretzek’s opera troupe at the | 


Winter Garden, New York, and the up town 
academy in 14th Street. 





Corree.—Cotfee was first known in England 
in 1657, when it was brought from Smyrna by a 
Turkey merchant named Edwards. 





Artistic.—The greatest feature of Brignoli’s 
acting is the “even tenor of his way.” 


+—-e 





A Lucky Avtuor.—It is said that Mr. 
Charles Dickens has made $350,000 in the last 
ten years. 


+ 





Goop.—An honest heart, says Prentice, makes 
a gentleman; but an honest medesty makes a 
gentle manner. . 
ee eres 
Not Insave.—The story that A. T. Stewart, 
Esq., 


of New York, is insane, is a hoax. 


In consequence, considerable difficulty is | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 
A thief never hooks a lady’s dress, unless it is | 
Singular! 

Hear how a man speaks to the poor when un- 
observed, if you would learn his character. 

Do good for your own satisfaction, and have 
no care of what may follow. 

Too much secrecy and too little, with regard 
to your affairs, shows feebleness. | 
A new military company from Lexington, 
Ky., proposes to come here on the 4th of Jaly. | 

Life is a sort of boat-race—success depends | 
entirely on the skulls. | 

The wicked are always surprised to see talent 
and ingenuity combined in the good. 

Wood is sold in Paris by weight, and rises in 
price as the mercury falls. 

When you are convinced by argument, you 
should yield courteously and gracefully. 

Only what the mind drinks in with eagerness, 
becomes thoroughly its own. 

A Dutch steamer was lately captured in the 
China Sea by pirates. 

Wait not for difficulties to cease; trae glory 
lies in overcoming them. 

Many travellers on the road of matrimony are 
jaded before the journey’s end. 

The gentleman whose lips pressed a lady’s 
“snowy brow,” did not catch cold. 

The Kansas Legislature granted, it is said, 
150 bills of divorce in forty days. 

The Lynn Light Infantry lately voted $50 
as a contribution to the Lexington monument. 

There have been some glorious displays of 
the aurora borealis lately. 

The central States of Italy have voted for 
annexation to Sardinia by large majorities. 

The Masonic lodges of Paris have thanked 
the emperor for his services in Italy. 

Pope Pius IX. eXpfesses a willingness to 
make certain reforms in his dominiots. 

The Boston ‘Transcript is established in fine 
quarters at Nos. 90 and 92 Washington Street. 

Colson, the singer, met with very great suc- 
cess during his Washington engagement. 

The Mayor of Burlington, Iowa, is strongly 
in favor of repudiating the city bonds. 

In 1859, the United States consumed $10 46 
worth of foreign goods per hand. 

To adopt everything, is childish; to reject 
everything, is the part of a madman. 

The pupil of the eye is small, and yet all 
heaven is painted there. 





A BRAVE WOMAN. 

The ladies in Livermore Valley, Alameda 
County, Cal., are valorous and use pistols as 
familiarly as they use needles. Mrs. Carthwaite 
was left in charge of a grocery store there during 
the absence of her husband. One night at about 
ten o’clock, after the store was closed, a native 
Californian came to the door and desired admit- 
tance to obtain a bottle of liquor. Mrs. C., in- 
formed him that she could not open the store 
again that night, (he was well-known as a des- 
perate character ;) buyhe insisted upon entering 
and commenced bredking the windows. Mrs. 


Carthwaite ba¢e him "Ko away. He finally broke 
the door open find rus#¥d ‘upon her with a drawn 
knife. She fired tw& shots with a revolver to 


frighten him, and find’ng that there was no other 
alternative, fired again and shot him through the 
head. An examination was held, and she was 
acquitted of all blame in the matter. 





MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS. 

The old Spirit ot the Times says—“ To the 
general inquiries, whose is that handsome equi- 
page on Broadway? the answer is Mr. Barney 
Williams’s. Who is the most successful actor of 
the day? Mr. Barney Williams. Whose house, 
among the theatrical celebrities, is filled with the 
best paintings, and rare and costly articles of 
vertu? Mr. Barney Williams. And, incommon 
justice to his beautiful and accomplished wife, 
we may safely ask the questions, who is the most 
popular and versatile artiste of the present time ? 
Mrs. Barney Williams. Who, when dispensing 
the hospitalities of her elegant mansion, and in 
every other phase of private life, is a model of 
propriety and unostentatious liberality ? Mrs. 
Barney Williams.” 





Steam For Street RatLtroaps.—The Cin- 
cinnati papers report the result of a second trial 
of a steam locomotive designed by A. B. Latta, 
and adapted for street railroad purposes. The 
Gazette reports that the new engine, although 
not yet complete, is still perfect enough to war- 
rant the assertion that steam can be used on 
street railroads as motive power, instead of 
horses. ‘The locomotive did everything that 
could be asked ; stopped quickly ; ran at any de- 
gree of speed consistent with its use and adapta- 
tion; ascended grades readily, and dragged with 
ease a car and forty-one passengers. 








A Mcrper Case.—Two men named Me- | 
ona charge of having murdered the wife of one | 
of them. She was much older than her husband 
and possessed considerable property. They en- 
ticed her into a boat, and having tied her ander 
the seats, drowned her, and Icft her to float out 


| to sea; but the tide carried her ashore and re- 


vealed the crime. 





‘oor + 

Tue Pempertos Miti.—The rebuilding of 
this mill, which has such tragic associations has 
been contracted for. Mr. Caleb Crosby, of Low- 
ell is to do the brick work; and it is estimated 
that two millions of bricks will be used in the 

construction. 
—————_——_ + sen2 eo ——___—_——_———_ 
Bap Oxe.—The Post 
dining at Parker's the other day, a shameless 


A SHOCKING says, 
rascal, commenting on some excellent soup margre, 
had the audacity to say—“ Positively, this herb 
soup is sup-erl !”’ 


eres 





New Yorx Taxes.—The city of New York 
now pays two-fifths of the entire taxation of the 
State, and has done so for the last ten years. 


-—-e- -- 


A eixscrrar Fact.—Boston has a Quaker 


| church, and yet has no Quaker residents 


UNION? ++: 


foreign Htems. 


The London Post is informed that Sir Wm. 
Armstrong sent a shot through four and a half 





| inches of wrought iron. 


Maria de Conception is the principal of about 
one hundred different names of the daughter of 


, Queen Isabella, born December 26, 1859. 


The king of Sweden is on the sick list. He fell, 
recently, from his horse, and further injured him- 
self by springing over a wall in Christiana, while 
endeavoring to rescxe people from a fire. 

The Imperial Paris Horticultural Society has 

ved its i ion of holding a general ex- 
hibition of every description of garden produce, 
from the 12th to the 28th of May next, open to 
all the world. 


A subscription, limited to one shilling, has 
been commenced at Hobart Town, Tasmania, 
for the purpose of erecting a tablet to the memory 
of Sir John Frauklin, in St. David's Cathedral, 
in that place. 

Mddlle. Spezia, whilst singing recently at Na- 
ples, was ordered by the police to throw aside a 
bouquet of red and white camellias, reposing on 
green leaves, which she had inadvertently carried 
on to the stage. 

Giuglini, the tenor, is said to have written a 
song of a patriotic character, which he has dedi- 
cated and presented to the king of Sardinia. The 
acknowledgment of his majesty was a snutl box 
set with diamonds, worth $1500. 

Madame Frezzolini, who, for the last ten years 
has held the highest rank in her art in Europe, 
and not a year since was the most applauded ar- 
tistat the “ Italiens” in Paris, is now in New 
York, in perfect health and voice, and ready for 
an engagement. 

The town of Schiedam, in Holland, has a pop- 
ulation of about twelve thousand tive hundred, a 
large portion of whom are engaged in the her- 
ring fishery. The manufacture of gin, for which 
it 18 particularly noted, gives employment to 
over two hundred distilleries. 

The foreign papers report that recently, at Leip- 
sic, a case of singular monomania led to a most 
deplorable result. Dr. Lindner, a Professor of 
Theology at the university of that town, was 
tried for the ee of manuscripts from the 
Academical Library, and sentenced to six years’ 
penal imprisonment. 

At General Fleury’s ball in Paris, was a char- 
acter quadrille, the persons dancing all personat- 
ing fairy-tale celebrities. The Countess de Vie 
was dressed as Puss in Boots. Large bucket top- 
boots, large trowsers trimmed with swansdown, 
jacket of cat-skin, and a sort of cat’s head repos- 
ing on her forehead, were parts of her costume. 
One lady personated snow. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues. 

Justice is certainly an odd fish—she has only 
a single pair of scales. 

An indiscreet person is like an unsealed letter, 
which every one may read, but which is seldom 
worth reading. 

A villain generally plays the coward, as if he 
supposed that the blackness of his heart might be 
redeemed by the whiteness of his liver. 

Take not too much pride in mere manners. 
The finest dandy is not better at a bow than a 
puppy is ata bow-wow. 

Boys should be very careful how they steer 
their life-barks, if they would arrive without ship- 
wreck at the Isle of Man. 

Modern education too often covers the fingers 
with rings, and at the same time cuts the sinews 
at the wrists. 

Every desire bears its death in its very gratifi- 
cation. Curiosity languishes under repeated 
stimulants, and novelties cease toexcite surprise, 
until at length we cannot even wonder at a 
miracle. 

Compliments carried to an extravagant extent 
become rude offences. There is a material differ- 
ence between prettily asking for a lock of hair, 
and taking the whole scalp. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever en- 
vieth virtue in others ; for men’s minds will either 
feed upon their own good, or upon other's evil; 
and who wanteth the one will prey upon the 
other. 

Vicious habits are so great a stain to human 
nature, and so odious in themselves, that every 
person actuated by right reason would avoid 
them, though he were sure they would be always 
concealed, both from God and man, and had no 
future punishment entailed upon them. 

“Prayer,” says Jeremy Taylor, “can obtain 
everything ; can put a holy constraint upon God, 
and detain an angel till he leave a blessing; can 
open the treasures of rain and soften the iron ribs 
of rocks till they melt into a flowing river; can 
arrest the sun in his course, and send the winds 
upon our errands.” 





Hoker's Budget. 


A person who can afford livery, ought to live 
very well. 

The poor birds are not a very bold race, and 
yet a great many of them die game. 

Some folks hate mustaches. They would al- 
most as soon be hare-lipped as hair-lijped. 

An old toper in an argument with a temper- 
ance lecturer, said—* I admit that water is usetul 
for many things, but it’s so thin.” 

A young lady in this city is so retined in her 
language that she never uses the wo.d “ black- 
guard, but substitutes “ African Sentinel.’” 

There is a lawyer so excessively honest that he 
puts all his flower pots out over night, so deter- 
mined is he that everything shall have its dew 

A young lady who had lost or mislaid her 
beau, was advised to hang up her fiddle. She 


| suid the advice did great violence to her heart- 


strings. 
“T wish, Mr. Speaker, to present a liquor bill,” 
said a red-nosed member of a western legi-lature 


“ You never present any other kind,” said a po- 


| litieal opponent. 


A lady once complained to her doctor that she 
could searcely breathe. “Don’t try, my good 
soul,’ replied the candid physician; “ nobody 
wants you to do it.” 

Cuffy said he'd rather die in a railroad «mash 
up than a steamboat burst up, for thie reason 
“Tf vou its off and smashed up, dar you is; but 
if you xits blowed up on the boat, whar is you‘ 


A medical gentleman wrote a letter in 1432 to 
Sir Henry Halford on cholera, in which he took 
upon himself the t 
cover the 


credit of being “ the first to dis 


disease, and communicate it to the 


public.” 

“ Jack is a good fellow, but I will not lie for 
any man. I love my frend, but I love the trath 
still more.” “* My dear,” sai a ty stander, 


consider now! Why should you prefer a stran 
ger to an old acquaintance " 

A Wisconsin 
which the 


paper, after describing a farm 
aids, * The 
surrounding country is the most teautifal th 


The scenery is celes 


tWo Wagons to s 


advertiser wants to «el 


God of nature ever made 
tial— 


t steers.’ 
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Muill and Scissors. 


The Executive Committee of the American 
Colonization Society have appropriated — ten 
thousand dollars to aid such free colored persons 
as have been expelled from Arkausas, or others 
in depressed circumstances, who may desire to 
find « home in Liberia 


“Out West,” in Dixon, Tl, Peter Brandt, 


aged eighteen years, is husband to Mary ditto, 


ayed sixteen years, and the two are joint pro- 


| prievors of twenty-two pounds of a boy aged six 
| munths; so that if Peter is not one of the Apos 


tles, he can at least claim to be one of the early 
Fathers. 


Blondin has made his arrangemerts for the 


| ensuing season te walk the rope once in two 


weeks over Niagara River and the Falls of Mont- 
morenci, near Quebec. He will extend his rope 


| over the whirlpool at Niagara, near the Mont 


eagle House, below Suspension Bridge, where 


the gorge is 1900 feet wide. 


A meeting has been called in Stellacoom, 


Oregon, to consult about the best moans of yet- 





ting an importation of young women from the 
Adantic States The call was signed by ninety- 
five bachelors. 

A Catholic priest has been imprisoned at Dur- 
ham, England, for refusing to give the name of a 
person who at the confessional gave him a stolen 
watch to be restored to its owner. The priest 
seid if he revealed the name he would be re- 
moved from the priestly office. 

At the explosion of a locomotive on the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, at Easton, Pa., one piece 
of the boiler weighing over half a ton, was 
thrown a distance of a quarter of a mile. The 
bell of the engine was found in a grave-yard, at 
a still greater distance from the scene of the ex- 
plosion. 

The New York Tribune intimates that the 
publishers have carried the process of stereotyping 
a# little too far, and that expensive editions of 
unsaleable books have too Frequently involved 
those who bring them out upon uncertainties. 

The survey of the route for the proposed Otta- 
wa ship canal has been completed, and the re- 
port of the surveyor, Mr, Clark, laid before the 
Canadian Parli The 1 cost of the 
canal is $12,000,000, 

The Covington (Ga.) Times gives an account 
of a family of four persons, consisting of father, 
mother, the eldest and youngest child, resident 
in that place, whose united ages amount to 545 
years. The father is 94, and the mother 100 
years old. 

A correspondent of the Traveller discovers that 
in making « lady’s dress, ornamented with fifteen 
flounces, & seamstress must sew tu the extent of 
977 feet—and adding 23 feet for the waist, it 
would make a thousand feet of sewing, or about 
a mile for five dresses. 

The death of Judge Clowton of Virginia, was 
recently announced in the Richmond papers, with 
very complimentary obituary notices. ' It is now 
stated that the judge is not only alive, but is re- 
covering from his present illness. 

A firm in Boston, one of the largest manafac- 
turers of pianos in the country, having oceasion 
to occupy new warerooms, situated at some dis- 
tance from their manufactory, have connected the 
two establishments by electric telegraph. 

A discovery of bones of animals was acciden- 
tally made, a few days ago, near Penfield, Ga., 
in a cave on the plastics of Mr. Langtord. 
‘The bones and teeth of the hyena were plentiful, 
besides three different species of bear. 

An old discovery of Petroleum on Beaver 
Creek, Columbian County, Ohio, has been re- 
vived, and jes are sinking wells near New 
for the accumulation of this valuable 








Mrs. Anna Presler, a milliner, of Chicago, 
sold her stock and store for $5300, and the 
money, in gold in her carpet bag, was stolen 
from her in the cars as she journeyed to New 
York. 

The Wisconsin papers say that much excite- 
ment exists at Black River Falls, in that State, 
in consequence of reports of large quantities of 
silver ore being found some dozen miles west of 
the Falls. 

The St. Paul (Min.) Times says :—Maple 
Sugar is very plenty and cheap—more so than 
usual, in fact. The country people have had a 
successful sugar season. 

The documents of the State of Wisconsin are 
generally printed in the English, German, Nor- 
wegian, Datch, Welsh, Irish and French 
languages. 

The number of Mormons in Utah is put down 
at 38.000, Of these, 4626 men have 26,500 
wives 

The cook at the Marine Hospital, Baltimore, 
has been arres' on a charge of introducing 
arsenic into the dishes prepared for breakfast. 

“ The flight of time ”’ is aptly illustrated when 
a fellow steals your watch. 


Marriages. 





In thie city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr William A. Pierce 
to Mixe Antoinette E. Read 

By Kev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. George G. Brown to Miss 
Emma A. Steadman 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. J. A. Abbott to Miss Isabella 
J Bell 

By Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. John T. Coolidge, Jr., to 
Miss Anna T Parker 

By Kev. Mr. Cruft, Mr Richard Henry to Mrs. Chice 
T. Mowry 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Pr. Putnam, Mr. Henry B. Brig- 
ham to Mies Mary EB. Dudiey 

At Cambridge. by Kev. Dr. Prior, Mr A. Bradford 
Smith to Mixe Sarah A Bryant 

At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Joshas B. Fenno 
to Mise Parnell Lawrence 

At Medway, by Kev Mr. Pervear, Mr. Willard & Cobb 
to Miss Harriet N. Hol 

At Lyon, by Kev. Mr Sewall, Mr. George A. Plummer 
to Miss Suean © Emmons 

At Swampw«ot, by Kev. Mr. Madge, Mr. William Marsh 
to Mise Mary © Newhall 

At Saiem, by Kev Mr Carlton, Mr Sidney B Rowell 
to Mie Mary E Picket 

At Beverly, by Kev Mr Abbott, Mr Albert F Trask 
to Mise Clara A. Goodhue 

At Danvers, by Kev Mr Fletcher, Mr Amos (Cross to 
Mre. Nancy P Fisher 

At Worcester, by Kev Mr. Richardson, Mr. Samuel D 
Waters to Mies Cordelia § Knowles 

At Whitinevilie, by Kev Mr Means, Mr James Tucker, 
Jr, to Mise Mary Ames 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Joveph Preeland, 42, Mre #usan Mor 
ton, 82. Mre Henrietta Vreteon, 37) Mr James Lo Ford, 
44. Mr Joseph G. Cole, 53, Mre Jame 8. Topufl, 65 
Mre Mary A Appleton, 

At Koxbury, Mre Kiesmor Bo Lang. 27, Mra. Carrie A 
Clapp, 

At Chelsea. Mre Sarah D Coes 6 

At Chariestown, Mr. Francie &. Dodge, 

At Dorchester, Mre Mary B Churenill, 42 

At Weet Medferd. Mr Nathan H Hianchard, 

At Meirose Mr Stephen J Phinney. 5 

At Beimont, Mre Hannah B Lewke. 74 

At Waeitheam, Mre Mary BE ¢ 

At Hingbem, Mr Jone Haerets, *) 

At Maiden. Mr Krastus Meriam. [4 

At Dedoam, Mre Nancy Adame, 4 

At Canton, Mra Phebe Sheper 7 
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At Saiew, Mr Joho Babtétge. 
At New edfiord. Mre Mar; | lire. BW 
At Hinover, Mre Angeline Chareh. 41 


At Weet Tiewury, Mre Betowry Wanter 72 

Mre Mary Mam, & 

t Weet Springfield. Mr John k G 

t Kimerton, Mer. Peieg (herehul, & 

t teerferd, Mre Kiuateth “ liven. 77 
Aestuampion Mew Thextion Biwarde, 78 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
FOR MAGGIE’S ALBUM. 


BY LENA LYLE. 
Fond wishes are traced on these pages, #0 glowing 
With friendship and love, gentle Maggie, for thee, 
That I fear mine will seem but a cold beam of fancy, 
And so unregarded, uncared for, will be. 
Yet amid all the friends who have wished thee much plea- 
sure, 
Who ‘ve wished thee to know ne'er a saddening hour, 
There are few who more gladly would throw in thy path- 
way 
The magical incense of friendship's bright flower. 


©. would I might twine thee a wreath all unfading, 

The flowers I would cull from my heart's inver shrine ; 
I'd smile o'er them, weep o'er them, load them with 

beauty, 

And send them from my heart to nestle in thine! 
‘d give them the power to avert every evil 
That e’er should come near. my dear Maggie. to thee ; 
I'd bid them be sure with their eloquent language, 

To teach thy wild heart to come lean upon me! 


-_ 


But alas, all such fancies are idle and fleeting! 
I have no bright charm to enchain such as thee; 
So L'il ask only this, that when sorrow comes o'er thee, 
Thou ‘it come, when forsaken and wearied, to me. 
And now friend, good-night!—may the angel of slumber 
Come seal thy blue eyes with his zephyr-like breath ; 
May angels watch over thy slumbers, unnumbered, 
For Sleep is the silent twin brother of Death! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FORTUNE-SEEKING AND FORTUNE-HATING. 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 

“ Axp so, Maurice, you think to convince me 
that this forthcoming visit of Miss Eagerton’s is 
of no unusual interest to you. DPshaw, man, for 
once be candid, and confess the plans for besieging 
the fuir lady, and fairer fortune, are already ma- 
tured in that cool head of yours.” 

The speaker, a little slender, young man, 
pushed away a mass of short, auburn curls from 
a forehead fair almost as a girl's, and bent his 
ity, blue eyes curiously upon his companion. 

tle whom he addressed raised himself from his 
stooping posture above a workbench, littered with 
tiny wheels and bands, and screws, and the other 
appearance of a mimic machine, and shaking off 
the steel filings from his hand, which seemed like 
that of a giant beside the effeminate one of the 
first speaker, answered in a ringing tenor voice 
by no means belieing the appearance of him 
whose massive frame was so unusually suggestive 
of strength and vigor. 

“ There'll be no convincing you about the affair, 
Allerton; I'll not take the trouble to argue with 
you. At present my thoughts are too much en- 
grossed by this new machine of mine to dwell a 
moment upon Miss Eagerton, or her money bags 
either.” And as he finished the sentence Mau- 
rice Shelton resumed his work, and began 
arranging the little wheels and bands as earnestly 
as if no one had spoken, or was present. 

Harry Allerton twisted a delicate curl of steel 
shaving round and round his finger in nervous 
embarrassment, casting uneasy glances at the 
busy workman, gazing, too, at the manly, vigor- 
ous form with a sort of envious consciousness of 
its superiority over his own. delicate frame, and 
then coming closer to the bench, said again: 

“You're a queer fellow, Maurice, I'd give con- 
siderable for a look inside that scheming brain of 
yours. I really believe you do care more about 
that trashy machine than about this wonderful 
chance of obtaining a beautiful girl and splendid 
fortune, all at once. Come, tell me all about it. 
Leave off a minute, do, and tell me about it.” 

Once more the workman raised himself and 
turned », flashing black eye upon the speaker. 

“Keep in | you're acquainted with, 
Harry, and not talk to me about trashy machines. 
What are you driving at, man? Speak out 
plainly.” 

“ Well, so I will,” replied the other, with a 
light laugh which could not hide the anxious 
eagerness of his words. ‘“ What I want to know 
is this; if you are going to enter the lists against 
me, when Miss Eagerton arrives, because if you 
are, L shall give it up, being by this time well 
made aware of your faculty for succeeding in 
everything you undertake.” 

“ Be quite at ease,then. You may rest secure 
from any attempts of mine to win the golden 
prize. My ambition, at present, lies rather with 
iron and steel.” 

“ But why,” persisted Harry, “ you don’t mean 
you are foolhardy enough to despise wealth, and 
the advantages it confers ?” 

“Faith, not I,” laughed Maurice. “ What do 
you suppose I tire both my brains and fingers at 
the wheels yonder for, but that I hope my inven- 
tive genius may bring me a snug little pile of the 
glittering ore? I’m a little too much like a 
church mouse to indulge dislike for wealth.’’ 

“Yes, that’s a fact, you’re poor enough. 
Worse off by far than I, who am slenderly enough 
portioned, and that’s why I can’t understand 
your indifference. For my part, I frankly admit 
I am all alert to use every stratagem to win this 
charming girl, and a magnificent fortune both at 
once, and shall never cease to thank my aunt for 
this glorious opportunity. Only think how ex- 
ceedingly comfortable it will be, to rest secure 
from the wearisome toil otherwise before us both.” 

Maurice looked at the glowing, excited face 
with a bright, self-reliant smile. 

“Well, Harry, if it suits you, try for it by all 
means, and success attend you. But as for me, 
I'd rather crush this right hand of mine in the 
vice yonder, than take into it, for life, the hand 
of a girl to whom I should owe even the purse of 
Creesus. Iwant no money with a wife. 
a fortune my own hard labors have won me, and, 
please God, some time I'll have it.” 

How strong and powerful he looked, his tall 
form ereet, his head thrown proudly back, and 

his eye piercing and brilliant as an eagle's! 
Harry Allerton sighed again as he looked at him, 








and slowly and thoughtfully turned away from | 


the little workshop. 


I want 





Maurice Shelton and Harry Allerton were half | 
brothers, and both orphans, residing with their | 


wealthy aunt, Mrs. Carew. 


Maurice, the elder, | 


was the image of his father, who had been sud- | 


denly stricken down, in the midst of health and 


strencth, by a fearful railroad disaster. The 


youthful widow was soon married a second time, 


and her younger son inherited her own fragile | 


and graceful beauty,as well as a small competency 
at the death of his parents. 
ditferent in character as well as appearance, the 
brothers were much attached, and had never been 
separated, passing throu h college at the same 
time, from which they had now been graduated a 
year or more. Neither had fully decided his 
future course, although Harry had applied to a 
lawyer friend of his father’s for a chance in his 
office, and Maurice’s passion for machinery 
threatened, as his worldly, fashionable aunt de- 
clared, to throw away entirely the advantages of 
his college education. 

The great event of interest, just then, at the 
Carews’ elegant country seat was the expected 
arrival of the charming Miss Eagerton, a dis- 
tant relative of Mr. Carew’s, whom, however, he 
had never seen, since she had been educated in 
Paris, where her father died, leaving her the sole 
heiress of a fortune almost fabulous for Ameri- 
can merchants to attain. On hearing of the 
young lady’s arrival in her native city, Mrs. 
Carew, with the shrewd calculation of immedi- 
ately securing the prize for one of her nephews, 
partly from affection for them, and partly from 
an innate love of manwuvering, had writter a 
warm, motherly letter, urging the lonely girl to 
make a long visit to their country seat. A grate- 
ful reply had been received, accepting the invita- 
tion, and adding that she should bring with her 
her cousin, Flora Eagerton, a namesake of hers, 
who had hitherto been supported by her father, 
and still continued with her. 

Annabel Carew, the pretty and only daughter 
of Mrs. Carew, was nearly wild with excitement 
upon the day of the expected arrival, and al- 
though he strove to conceal #, Harry Allerton 
wus scarcely less so, and both marvelled ex- 
ceedingly at the coolness and carelessness of 
Maurice, who wandered around in his workman’s 
jacket, while the others, glossy and fine in their 
extra adornments, waited stifHy beneath the ver- 
andah, watching the appearance of the long 
expected coach. 

Is came at the very moment when Maurice, 
still in the odious jacket (it was not so very un- 
becoming, after all), was nailing up a stray 
climber of the vime wreathing about the pillared 
verandah, What perturbed, anxious glances 
were cast upon the coach door, as the driver 
slowly opened it. A tall, queenly form, robed 
in a richly-wrought travelling dress, descended 
languidly, an elegant lace veil was thrown aside, 
revealing a fine, rather haughty face, brilliantly 
lighted by a pair of Italian eyes, and shaded by 
heavy raven braids. 

“The very ideal of my dreams,” thought 
Harry Allerton, as the soft, white hand, spark- 
ling with costly diamond circlets, rested a mo- 
ment in his, sending a thrill of happiness to his 
heart. 

“A thousand welcomes, my sweet Miss Eag- 
erton,”’ cried the enthusiastic Mrs, Carew. ‘“ Nay, 
but I shall take you to my heart at once, and call 
you Florence ” 

“Thank you, pray do, at once. My friends 


_ all call me Florence, and my cousin we call 


Flora, to distinguish her from me. 
gotten her, where is she ?” 

So had all the others forgotten her, excepting 
Maurice. He had not yet addressed Miss Eag- 
erton, but when he perceived a little slight thing, 
in sober gray dress, with a bag and bundle ot 
books in her arms, ding, still 1} ig 
within the coach, his generous heart was at once 
moved to avert uncomfortable feelings, and ad- 
vancing at once to the coach door, hammer still 
in hand, he said, courteously : 

“Can I be of any assistance to you? Pray 
let me take those books for you, and come into 
the house at once,” glancing up at the doorway 
where the other ladies were disappearing. ‘“ My 
aunt and cousin are so much excited by the 
honor of this visit that they have lost their usual 
self-possession. But you may be certain of a 
cordial welcome.” 

A tiny snowflake of a hand, with only a plain 
mourning ring upon it, brushed away a shower 
of chestnut curls, and a pair of wondrously soft 
brown eyes looked up gratefully into his face, and 
then glanced from the coarse jacket to the ham- 
mer, inquiringly. He smiled at the look, laid 
down the hammer, and held out his hand for the 
books, saying : . 

“T see I must introduce myself; Iam Mrs. 
Carew’s nephew, Maurice Shelton. And you—” 

Her smile in return, Maurice compared after- 
ward to a glimmer of mingled moonbeam and 
starlight, and she answered, simply : 

“Miss Eagerton has gone into the house. I 
am only Flora.” 

“Only Flora’ must permit me to exhibit her 
subjects in the garden to that queen, by-and-by.”” 

Another smile from the downcast face, and she 
had skimmed lightly over the lawn and disap- 
peared within the house. 

Maurice carried the hammer to the workshop, 
loitered around a short time, and then, despite 
his assurance to Annabel in the morning, that 
she need not look to see him there till evening, 
exchanged his jacket for a coat, and entered the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Eagerton, richly dressed, was there, 
brilliant, witty and condescending ; but as Mau- 
rice decided, after a few moments’ quiet obser- 
vation, too showy, and conscious of her own at- 
tractions to please him. But she was surrounded 
by a delighted, admiring trio—Harry, Annabel 
and Mrs. Carew, who nearly overwhelmned her 
with attentions and caresses. 
handsome certainly. 


O, I had for- 





She was very 
But thongh Venus herself, 
Maurice Shelton would not allow her beauty to 


entice him, from the very fact that added such | 


Although widely | 








+ Sant | 
“T was just admiring it,” returned she timidly, | 


lifting the brown eyes slyly to his, and holding 
up the engraving, “ it is very fine.” 

“Pictures are always like day dreams to me. 
I don’t choose to indulge myself in the society 
of either very frequently.” 

She looked up so wonderingly that the shy 


| eyelids forgot their duty, and he met the full 





lustre to her charms in the opinion of the world, | 
the golden treasures that sparkling hand coul? | 


bestow. 
So he turned away, looking for the little brown 


figure of Flora. There she was, half-hidden by | 
a festooning window curtain, the chestnut curls | 


bent down over a portfolio of engravings, un- 
noticed and uncared for. She gave a nervous 
start as the deep-toned voice asked pleasantly : 

“Have you found ‘the Huguenots’ yet * 
I think it the finest there.” 


/ ‘well’ mean what more? 


liquid brightness of eyes, that, why or wherefore 
he knew not, senta sudden thrill to the stout 
heart which had never quailed under such artil- 











am going to work here and there and everywhere, 
with what my college education has done for me, 
but take a profession I wont, for these hands of 
mine must have active work as well as my brain. 
See how large they are—like sinews of iron, and 
nerves of steel? Don’t you think they would 
feel ashamed turning over law books, or penning 
sermons, or resting their huge clasp on emaciated 
wrists? Pshaw!” 

His glance wandered from the hands Ne held 


toward her to the little fingers clasping a stalk of 
Somatil 





lery before. Yet he recovered his self-] 
in a moment and continued : 

“Why, your eye asks, so I'll answer candidly ? 
Because I am too poor to afford myself such lux- 
uries. [have to deal with plain matter-of-fact, 
every day work, and do not think it wise to cul- 
tivate enervating tastes beyond my means.” 

Again she gave a swift, questioning glance 
more eloquent than words. 

“Yes, [dare say, such an honest confession 
amazes you, used as you are, to the gay society 
surrounding your brilliant cousin, yonder. It’s 
only now and then you'll come across a frank 
fellow like me, not ashamed to own his poverty,” 
and he laughed gaily in her face. 

“Tt is refreshing, at least,” she answered, 
smiling back, “ to know there is such an anomaly 
existing. But I don’t exactly comprehend,” 
she paused, hesitated and glanced around the 
luxuriously furnished room. 

“Comprehend what?” inquired he. “ How 
any one can acknowledge poverty’s grim com- 
panionship, and still be gay and cheerful? If 
you cannot comprehend that, then you have not 
yet been taught how much more precious are 
heart and mind and soul, than riches which take 
to themselves wings.” 

His tone was grave and earnest, and swinging 
open a French window logking out upon a flight 
of steps that descended into the garden, he added 
gently: “Will you not come out with me and 
look at the pictures a Divine hand paints every- 
day for the poor man’s eye ?” 

She glanced at the busy group around the 
piano, at the farther end of the long rooms, and 
quietly followed him. He led her some distance 
from the house, past the blooming flower beds 
and gorgeous conservatory, to a rustic arbor, built 
on a ledge of rocks, fromthe crevices of which 
the scarlet heads of a few late columbines peep- 
ed out. The rising ground where they stood 
commanded a fine view of a rippling river, an 
emerald green meadow, and beyond it a grove of 
tall, hazy pines, and still beyond them, dark and 
distinct, against the cloudless sky a rising line 


€ . “Ah,” he said, smiling, “see the 
contrast between those soft little fingers, with 
their pearl and tose-tipped daintiness, and these ?”’ 
and he took her hand admiringly in his, and 
spread itopen on his palm. “And yet,” he add- 
ed, with a mischievous sparkle in his eye, “ they 
look well together, the contrast is becoming to 
both.” 

She blushed crimson this time, and dropping 
her hand, he led the way to the house, saying as 
they reached the steps again : 

“What an odd conversation we have had for 
the first! What did you say or do or look, that 
you have won all my thoughts away from me ?” 

“Well, Harry,” said Maurice, looking up 
from his book, as late that evening his brother 
came dashing into the room they shared together. 
“Are you already on the high road to fortune ?” 

“T can’t tell that, Maurice, but I do know one 
does not often find an heiress such a charming 
creature as that. I’m desperately in 
already.” 

“Gold has a magical way of gilding up com- 
mon clay,” was the dry response. 

“For shame, you're a perfect heathen, Mau- 
rice. How can you insinuate there is anything 
common about her ?” 

“About who?” 

“Miss Eagerton, 
Florence !” 

“ Nonsense, Harry; I tell you it’s the money 
bags that have bewitched you. Do you think if 
they had come into the room to-night, both <st- 
tage girls in simple white, you would have lin- 
gered longest at the side of that tall, dashing 
woman, while that sweet girlish Flora was before 
you? I tell you nay, brother Harry.” 

“Flora, who is that? I saw no Flora.” 

“T dare say not. However, I wont quarrel 
with you for not being in love with Flora. Win 
the heiress by all means, if you can. As for ine, 
sometime—take care, that’s an inkstand your 
elbow has overturned !” 

Gay doings at the Carew’s made the days and 
weeks fly swiftly. The house was constantly 
h d with visitors much to Annabel’s de- 


love, 


the charming, lovely 





of hills, blue and misty through the dist 

“ Tere,” said Maurice, his black eye lighting 
up with enthusiasm, there is a picture one may 
gaze upon while he is still at work. The poor 
man truly has an artist constantly at work for 
him. What finer gallery can a nobleman boast ? 
Now tell me what it is you cannot comprehend ?” 

Once away from the drawing-room, her timid- 
ity or reserve had vanished. She looked up with 
a free, fearless glance, atid answered at once : 

“T did not understandjnow you could appre- 
ciate poyerty, living) amid§he surroundings of 
wealth, that was all? ? Sid yet & confess it still 
puzzles me that you sho¥d look’ so cheerfully, 
it seems to me exultinglyf upon a-life of toil and 
struggle.” ; 

“Yes, that is just the word,” he cried, eagerly. 


light and Harry’s annoyance. So bright a prize 
could not be neglected, and the charming Miss 
Eagerton was besieged by a crowd of suitors. It 
must be confessed, however, her smiles and favors 
were all bestowed upon Harry, who hardly dared 
credit his own good fortune. Maurice was scarce- 
ly civil, when all the rest were so obsequious and 
flattering, but was so little in her society, it pass- 
ed unremarked. And the quiet, humble Flora, 
likewise, was seldom seen amid their fashionable 
coterie, which was, however, owing to her own 
choice, forshe was in reality too lovely and re- 
fined to miss receiving admiration and attention 
from the more observing. She seemed to have a 
distaste for drawing-room pleasures, and prefer- 
red wandering with book or pencil through the 





“Town it. Ido erult in the consci of 
being poor. But why is it strange? Do you 
see this strong right hand? It is that, and the 
ardent, throbbing, life-stirring brain and nerve, 
that shall win me fortune and riches of my own, 
that I shall owe to no one. And that is why I 
exult in being poor in the commencement.” He 
paused, threw back his proud head, like a war- 
horse when he snuffs the far-off battle, and with 
his eagle eye fixed on the distant hills. “Ay, 
because I shall win my fortune myself,” and then 
a moment after, his eye advanced upward to the 
smiling blue and he added, reverently, “God 
permitting, I mean, of course !” 

Had it been a youthful Hercules standing be- 
fore her, those brown eyes could not have gazed 
more admiringly, and suddenly a tear came 
glistening over the lustrous orbs, and laying the 
little snowflake hand impulsively on his arm, she 
said : 

“T believe you. 
shall be friends.” 

He smiled brightly as he turned toward her. 
“Thank you. L agree with you, for something 
has already whispered to me, we shall be the 
truest of friends, which is more than your cousin, 
the heiress yonder, can ever say.” 

“And why, pray?” asked Flora. 

“ Because,” he answered, “ her father’s heavy 
coffers lie between.” 

A pink flush just shone a momenton her cheek, 
and vanished. He imagined she had guessed 
the hidden meaning of his words, and to relieve 
the embarrassment, led the way tothe workshop, 
saying, courteously : 

“ It may be a novelty for you. Tf you choose, 
you may come in, and see the theatre of my 
ambitious labors.” 

She followed, interested and quite at ease. He 
pointed out the half-completed machine, and 
said, seriously, “ There is my hobby, the talis- 
man that is to grant my fairy wishes. See how 
it looks, so insignificant and grim and unpolished ; 
vet I feel confident if no one steps before me, 
some day that will bring me both shining gold 
and perishing fame.” His eye was wandering 
with flattering hopes, his thoughts she saw plainly 
were far away, forgetful of her presence. “Ay,” 
murmured he, brushing the wheels with a tender 
hand, “gold and fame, perishing both. Love 
were better than either. So I mean to win that, 
too, but not with fortane—no, never with for- 


I like you, and I am sure we 


, 


tune.’ 
She thought he looked as if he had only to 





tears, and before he could recall her, ran uway 


| 


speak, and all three were at his bidding. Then | 


' . | 
as his last words echoed in her ear, the same pink 


flush dyed her delicate cheek, and looking up | 


into his face she said only—‘* Well?” 

He laughed and shook his head, as if throw- 
ing offthe cobwebs from his brain. 

“TI told you I would not indulge myself in 
dreams, yet here I was lost completely, in a most 
Does 
Why, thisisall. I 


seductive one in your very presence. 


those tears! Ah, when Maurice saw those glis- 


pl country fields about the place. Quite 
often Maurice was her companion in these pleas- 
ant walks. Often and often, too, she might have 
been found sitting on the bench in the little work- 
shop, while Maurice filed and fitted and arranged 
his model, chatting merrily with him when he 
rested, and gazing admiringly upon him wher he 
was busy in calculation or earnest labor. 

Singularly enough, too, it came to pass that 
Maurice felt more satisfied and happy when the 
quiet little figure was there, intercepting the 
broad stream of sunshine from the window, and 
began to realize a strange loss and vacancy, 
when the seat was empty, and he had the light 
full and strong upon his work. The day came 
when he Stid as much. Little Flora blushed as 
vividly as the carnation fastening in her simple 
muslin dress, and said, archly : 

“But if it was Miss Eagerton, the heiress, 
you would wish me to go away ?” 

“ Certainly, with Miss Eagerton I have noth- 
ing todo. I associate only with people of my 
own rank,” was the emphatic reply. 

A strange little ripple arched the dimpled 
lips, and an uneasy flicker disturbed the soft 
brown eye. She half rose to her feet, then sat 
down again, and with averted face returned. 

“T can’t imagine why you should cherish 
such an antipathy against poor Florence. Is it 
a crime for her to be rich ?”” 

“*T can’t imagine’ why you need to care!” 
he said, a little testily. “She has homage 
enough, without mine. I repeat, I like riches 
when honorably earned by one’s self. To speak 
plainly, it is only with a wife they are so hateful. 
I may as well acknowledge, once for all, it is the 
present fashion of poor young men seeking to 
mend their fortunes through a wife, that has 
filled me with such a horror of all young ladies 
so unfortunate, in my opinion, as to possess for- 
tunes.” He looked earnestly towards her, but 
the chestnut curls still concealed her averted 
face. “TI hope you are not grieved for your 
cousin. She'll not pine at the coolness of a 
plebeian like me.” And he laughed merrily. 

She did not echo the laugh, and remained a 
long time silent, until all at once she asked : 

“Are you as rigorous against concealment, 
too? Would you not forgive a little innocent 
deceit practised through friendly motives ?” 

“ Deceit is never friendly,” was his grave re- 
ply ; when, to his astonishment, Flora burst into 


out of sight. 

He came upon her again that evening in the 
arbor, sobbing bitterly. She looked like a fairy 
in the moonlight—so slender and delicate. But 


tening drops upon her cheek, his heart gave a 
mighty throb, and lo, the secret he had so reso- 
Intely imprisoned there, came rushing forth 








For once, his strength and iron will had failed | 
him. Love, that mightiest of magicians, was 
more powerful than either. Before be was con- 


scious of the act, he had caught in his the litte 
hands so tightly clenched, in this inc xpheable 
grief, and whispered softly : 

“ Flora, dearest Flora, if tears must 
me the blessed privilege to kiss them all away 

The bright moonlight revealed plainly ” the 
sudden flash of joy that danced across her face, 
and then vanished in deeper sadness 

* Flora, little Flora, you who have stolen into 
my heart and taken a place closer and holier 
than ambition, or of fame or wealth, will you 
hot give me some hope that when I have wou 
my way to competency, I may claim a reward 
from you?” 

She tore away her hands from his, wrung them 
despairingly, and faltered : 

“Wait till to-morrow, Maurice. 1 will tell 
you all to-morrow.” And then she fled away 
from him. i 

Lightly as a wild bird, her white robes like its 
fleecy plumage, she sped along the walks, up the 
staircase and into the chamber where Miss 
Eagerton had just retired, radiant and blushing 
from a garden stroll with Harry. ‘Phe tall, 
queenly figure was reposing indolently against 
the crimson velvet easy-chair, the brilliant black 
eyes wandering dreamily about the apartment, 
when little Flora came dashing breathlessly to 
her side. 

“So you are here!” cried Miss Eagerton, a 
little sharply. “Twas just wanting you. Tam 
tired of this, Tsay. It is a crucl jest, and it 
mustend. I have enjoyed it hitherto, but the 
rose has thorns, and I begin to fee! them.” 

“You, Florence?” stammered little 
through the rising sob. 
you?” 

“ How can one help being foolish, when fool- 
ishness is the inherited constitutional weakness 
of a woman’s character?) That Harry is bent 
upon making himself irresistible, and—I'm 
wretchedly afraid he has succeeded. And don’t 
I know iiese men are mercenary creatures, every 
one? Take away the well-invested million, and 
what do you think will become of Harry Aller- 
ton’s offer of marriage and declaration of undy- 
ing love made this evening in the garden to 
Florence Eagerton—Miss Eagerton, of Eagerton 
fortunes, you understand 7” And the haughty 
beauty gave a scornful laugh whose jarring bit- 
terness sorely touched the already overtlowing 
heart ef little Flora. 

Suddenly the latter raised her head and dashed 
the tears away proudly. 

“No, no, Florence, they are not all mercenary, 
Truly there is one—but let it pass. Keep it 
still, now, always—dear Florence, | can forego 
the fortune, but I will not lose him!” 

The listener’s face was turned towards her in 
amazement. 

“Are you insane, Flora? 
not lose?” 

Whereupon Florence and Flora Eagerton, 
arms interlaced, and chestnut curls and raven 
braids closely blending, told over to each other, 
with an odd mingling of smiles, tears and blushes, 
a long recital—not meant, dear reader, for you 
or me to hear, 

But the next morning, to their mutual aston- 
ishment, Maurice and Harry met face to face 
in the library, whither they had repaired to keep 


fall, give 





Flora, 
“What can trouble 


Who is it you will 


ie 


very Pr At the ‘same mo- 
ment the two Miss Eagertons came gliding in; 
but a strange metamorphosis had taken place. 
The tall, queenly maiden wore the simple mus- 
lin, and the tiny sylph was robed in glistening 
gossamer, the white arms circled with bands of 
gold and the chestnut curls looped awsy with a 
spray of pearl. The gentlemen gazed bewilder- 
edly at the apparition. One could hardly tell 
which face wore the most blank and pitiable ex- 
pression, of these astonished lovers. 

Then little Flora laid her head on Maurice's 
arms, and the brown eyes, the soft brown eyes 
no change could come upon, looked up to his 
through pleading tears. 

“ Maurice, dear Maurice, I answer now—I 
love you. Will it take away the love you offered 
last night, to know I am Florence Eagerton, who 
commands to-day a million dollars, but will 
throw them all away to-morrow, if you will not 
take her with them?” 

Poor Maurice ! what atrial it was! to have 
loved, have wooed and won the heiress, after all! 
He could searcely understand it yet. But there 
she stood—the same sweet face and gentle eyes 
and glossy curls. He loved her; he could not 
learn to un-love her. What could he do! 

And Florence—shivering and trembling, she 
had turned to the diseoncerted Harry. 

“T told you last night, Mr. Allerton, you 
should have your answer to-day ; but to-day tinds 
me another person, and you are released from 
the consequences of all attentions bestowed upon 
the heiress. 

One moment, honor to Harry! only one mo- 
ment the doubt and hesitation lingered on his 
The next, he had taken respectfully the 
outstretched hand. 





face. 


“Tf another person to-day, fair Florence, let 
me repeat anew the declaration; and sinee you 
are nearer my own station, I shall venture to 
plead mure boldly.” 

What a smile released the compressed and 
quivering lips, as the hand was left in his! Then 
it was little Flora came forward from Maurice's 
encircling arm, saying joyously 

“She is not quite penniless yet, Mr. Allerton, 
for half my father’s fortune shall be her wedding 
portion 
It is only justice, after this dangerous masquer- 
ade, and lam only obliging Manrice here, 
is longing so much to be poor, that he 
work and become rich. After al! 
good lesson for each one of us 


Nay, nay, dear Florence, not a word. 


who 
may 
it may bea 
Fortnne-eking 
and fortune-hating mast both be cured through 
failure, winning both success.” 

Not many months afterward, the newspapers 
were busy over a fashionable marriage festival, 
where the brides resigned the names thet had 
perplexed acquaintances so long, and were neither 
Flora nor Florence Eagerton again At the 
same time came the announcement of the inven- 
tion of a remarkably ingenious machine, which 
was attracting the attention of the whole coun 
try. So Maarice, fortunate fellow, had won the 
three—wealth and fame and love! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE PARTING. 


aormnnrrrnnree. 
BY ELIZA PRANCES MORIARTY. 


We parted when the merry Spring 
Went dancing through her world of flowers ; 
© The love-birds, that #o sweetly sing, 
Were building in the budding bowers, 
Aad the south wind softly blowing, 
And the streamlets gently flowihg, 
Made sweet music down the hills, 
Mid the golden daffodils. 


We parted when the morn awoke 

And lightly chased night's shades of sadness ; 
Reside the way these words you spoke, 
“In God's gool time we'll meet in gladness.”’ 
And we saw the glory quiver 
Over the laughing, bubbling river; 

Down ou rock and hill it fell, 

As we breathed a long farewell. 


We parted, aud I stood alone, 
Thy words of love and faith repeating ; 
The light from out my heart had flown, 
As thus | watched thy form retreating. 
Woodland anthemings beguiling, 
Nature all around me smiling, 
Mocked the grief that o'er me swept 
As, beloved, for thee I wept. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE YOUNG PRIVATEER, 


BY LILUTENANT MURRAY. 
CHAPTER L 

Anout the period ef the famous tea-party in 
Boston harbor, when a whole ship's cargo was 
emptied into the bay by the determined citizens, 
and when the mother country received a startling 
and unmistakable hint of what sort of material 
the Bay Provinces was composed, the opening 
scene inour story commences. The northern 
portion of Boston, that region now known as 
North Street, was then the court end of the town, 
peopled with the wealthiest and most refined of 
the inhabitants. 

At that period fine resid with | 
surroundings, and large, well-cultivated gardens 
sloping down to the shore, graced what has since 
become the resort and abode of vice and misery. 
Where the vile dance-cellars and gin-shops now 
are, refinement and beauty graced the scene ; 
stone walls and thickly clustering tenements had 
not entirely excluded vegetation, for here and 
there noble old trees bent gracefully over pleas- 
ant house fronts, and even fruit trees bore grateful 
truits, and parden flowers flavored the atmosphere 
with dainty fragrance. 

Inthe reur of these dwellings lay the beautiful 
harbor, the islands dotting the bay with fairy-like 
grace and beaucy, covered with thrifty foliage, 
new entirely one; but few sails were seen here 
and there, where forests of masts now lie, for 
Boston was in its infancy, and gave little promise 
of the thrifty and rich metropolis of the present 
day. The people, though restive under the arbi- 
trary rule of the mother country, yet offered no 
epen resistance to the royal sway, but the seeds 
of revolution were already sown, and would 
soon burst forth, te grew and strengthen into 
open revolt. 

The residence of Lionel Bancroft, a wealthy 
merchant, was located in the immediate neigh- 
berhood we have described, his vessels anchored 
within long pistol shot of his garden walls, and 
a happy family sat around his plentiful board. 
Adjoining the residence of the Bancrofts was that 
of Colonel Hugh Browness, a civil and political 
agent of the home government, who was a strong 
royalist, while Lionel Bancroft was as argent a 
champion of the patriot stamp, and save upon 
this one topic the two men and their families 
were the warmest friends. Especially were Her- 
bert Bucroft, an ouly son, and Lydia Browness, 
the only daughter of the colonel, dear and inti- 

mate friends. 

Herbert and Lydia had grown up together, 
constant playmates in childhood, and_ still con- 
stant of sixteen and 
twenty, Herbert being just four years the senior of 
his gentle companion. The intimacy of their 
children seemcd to coincide perfectly with the 
wishes of the parents, und there appeared to be 
no turbid waters in their pleasant stteam of life 
They were seldom separated, except 
by an occasional voyage which Herbert made in 





” 


companions at the ages 





and love. 


his father’s vessels, at first as supercargo, but 
afterwards as second, and then as first officer, 
until indeed he had been raised to the post of 
captain at the age of twenty. Self-reliant and 
manly in every respect, he had proved himself 
fully equal to the trust, and was indeed a-good 
sailor. 

Herbert and Lydia were already formally be- 
trothed, and their young and loving hearts were 
lookiug forward to the tender consammation of 
their happiness, when the bitterness arising be- 
tween the home government and the colonists 
began to assume an earnestness that foreshadowed 
the coming contest 





Colonel Browness, as an 
agent of the throne, was bitterly sarcastic on the 
matter of politics, while Lionel Bancroft was 
The hith- 
erto warm fricuds gradually became separated in 
interests 


firm in the support of his principles. 
and feelings, uutil all intercourse be- 
ceased. Herbert was absent 
on his last voyage which was to transpire pre- 
vious to his proposed marriage, at the time 
whes this state of affairs had opened the aspect 
ot which we have spoken. 

Soon a British army occupied Boston, the 
property of the patriotic citizens was seized and 
confiscated. Rich merchants became beggars, or 
equivalent to beggars in point of possessions, and 
Lionel Bancroft, among the rest, lost all. Her- 
bert, fully sympathizing with his father, and the 
patriot cause, formed a compact with a few dar- 
ing spirits, and fitting out a schooner of conve- 
nient size, rendered himself a constant thorn to 
the government authorities, by captaring and dc- 
stroving every small craft that ventured to sea, 
or was inward bound from Earope. The daring 
of himself and crew became proverbial, 





tween the families 





and ammunition, captured from the enemy, to the 
patriot army encamped without the city. 


Thoroughly acquainted with every bay and in- 


let upon the coast, his adroitness enabled him to 
evade the English cruisers, and yet to take ad- 
vantage of every circumstance that offered in the 
way of prizes. At length General Washington 
broke ground on Dorchester Heights, and when 
he threatened to open fire upon the invading 
army, it was with some of the very guns and 
powder which Herbert Bancroft had captured and 
furnished for his country’s cause. Success ren- 
dered him too daring, and after months of singu- 
lar luckiness, and after rendering vast aid to his 
suffering c*-antry, both by crippling the enemy, 
and by the valuable munitions he captured, 
young Bancroft was captured by an English 
cruiser, and himself and companions sent in a 
convict ship to England, to be treated as crim- 
inals of the deepest dye. 

His father, Lionel, fell at Breed’s Hill; the 
only sister and mother sank under deprivation 





and | 
scarcely a week passed that he did not send arms | 


and sorrow, and the once rich and happy family 
was thus dispersed, and save the prisoner, Her- 
bert, had gone to their long rest, where wars, snd 
rumors of wars, are heard no more. 





CHAPTER IL. 

Peace had just been declared in England be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the 
long and bloody war of our national independence 
had at length been biought to a close. Com- 
merce, which had been completely stagnated 
between the two countries, was again about to 
open, merchants on either side of the Atlantic 
were eager to exchange their wares, and a fleet 
of sails were preparing at Liverpool for an 
American voyage. Seamen were in demand, 
and good ones very scarce and hard to find. 
The good ship Sea Nymph was lying at a single 

anchor, only waiting to complete ber crew in 
| order tu spread her broad wings tor the transatlan- 
tic voyage, when a shore boat pulled aiongside, 
and a poorly dressed young man, with a rough, 
heavy beard, hailed the deck, and asked if a hand 
was wanted on board the Sea Nymph ? 

“ We want justone more man before the mast, 
can you ship asa good seaman ?” was the query 
of the officer. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Where are your traps ?” 

“T have nothing but what is about me.” 

“ Hey, that don't look just right, but we are 
in haste now,” continued the captain, for such he 
evidently was, “so tumble aboard, you look as 
though you might do duty.” 

ln a moment more the new-comer was on the 
deck, and after a few words with the captain was 
sent forward to his duty. The anchor was hove 
up, and sail after sail sent in rapid succession, 
until the Sea Nymph carried a little mound of 
foam caused by her speed, under her fore-fvot. 
Before night came on the watches were set, the 
decks cleared up, and the voyage might be said 
to be fairly commenced. Jack Foster, as the 
last comer had given his name, bore a ready 
hand, and showed that he was no stranger to the 
deck of a ship, whatever fortune or roguery might 
have sent him aboard. 

The Sea Nymph had a valuable freight of 
miscellaneous gouds, and in the cabin, a couple 
of passengers, who were evidently fader and 
daughter. During the pleasant days of che early 
part of the voyage, the lady, who was a young 
and beautiful being, passed much of her time on 
the quarter-deck, where the captain had a spare 
topsail rigged as an awning, and under which 
she sat with her father, and read or chatted 
pleasantly of the various themes suggested by the 
wide expanse of ocean, and the willing variations 
of the voyage. But this pleasant beginning of 
the voyage was destined to be of brief duration, 
and Captain Gore, the commander, found his 
hands full, in meeting the emergencies of hard 
weather and contrary winds. In the haste to get 
to sea, and in the dearth of good sailors, he had 
been compelled to ship a couple of men as mates, 
who soon proved themselves notoriously in- 
efficient as oflicers, and consequently the captain 
did not dare to leave the deck for a moment in 
severe weather. 

It had been a very threatening afternoon, but 
the wind had not been heavy ; there only seemed 
to be a storm gathering, but no actual violence 
had yet been manifested by the brewing storm. 
‘The two p 








Ss were g quietly on the 
quarter-deck near the captain, who was watching 
the signs of the weather, when there came a sud- 
den lull, and immediately after a heavy tlow of 
wind stuck the ship and careened her so fur over 
that her main yard dipped in the sea, and every 
one was thrown from their feet. 
upon deck recovered his 
instantly evident, 


5 








As each one 
position, it became 
first that Captain Gore had 
been stiuck a blow by some substance in his fall, 
which had completely stunned him, and also ter- 
rible to behold, that that fair and beautifal being 
who had been the light of all eyes a moment 
before, was now tossed far over the ship's side 
into the sea! 

Consternation seemed to have seized upon 
‘There stood the father at’the ship's 
with frenzied eyes and outstretched hands 
towards his child, the two mates stood confound- 


e very one. 
side ’ 


ed and silent, the crew looked on in amazement, 
while the captain lay senseless, if not dead! At 
that moment alight but manly form was seen to 
spring into the mizzen chains, at the same time 
throwing off his coat and hat, as he shouted to 
the man at the wheel: 


“Down with your elm, hard down !”’ 
“Ay, ay, sir,” exclaimed the obedient helms- 
man, instinctively. 

“Look alive, men!” continued he who had 
“Do you sleep? Back the main 
with a will now. Lay aft 
some of you, and lower the quarter boat, 


thus spoken. 


yard, lively, here, 


and 
” 


pick me up! 

These words were uttered in a deep, cheerful 
voice, but every syllable breathed of authority, 
to obey, while the form of 
Jack Foster, for it was he who had come for- 
ward at that critical moment, was seen to leap 





and the men sprang 


ferrlessly into the sea! 

The steady stroke of the brave seaman soon 
brought him by the now half-lifeless body of the 
fair girl, who had not 


yet entirely sunk from 


sight at any moment, the sustaining power of 
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| hand, as the after yards ewang round ; 
her clothes being sufficient to float her for some | ligent glances were exchanged among them, as | —B. F. Taylor 





moments, but her head was under the wave, and 
life was fast ebbing away. The arm of Jack 
Foster, however, was soon about her, supporting 
her head above the water, and there sustaining it, 
he slowly but steadily exerted himself to keep the 
surface of the treacherous e'e.nent until the boat 
should reach them. 

The ship had drifted some distance before the 
boat could be launched, but the men bent their 
ashen oars half double with every stroke, and at 
length, but not one moment too soon, the almost 
exhausted seaman and his precious burthen were 
safely hauled into the boat. Notwithstanding 
the cheer of yladness which those hearty, whole- 
souled men poured out at the rescue, yet a thrill 
of horror passed over their faces, as all beheld 
the significant sight of a shark's dorsal fin above 
the surface of the water, just where the two hu- 
man beings had been but a 
before ! 


single moment 


Father and daughter were soon again in each 
other's arms. In the meantime, Captain Gore 
was borne to his cabin, and the passengers and 
steward made every intelligent effort to revive 
him. He was not dead, but fearfully stunned 
and wounded. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Tue Sea Nymph had made but indifferent 
speed, and had been driven at times much out of 
her course; at the present moment, she was in 
the vicinity of the Western Islands. Scarcely 
had the boat been once more hoisted to the 
davits and secured, after the events described in 
our last chapter, before the gale came down upon 
the ship in earnest, and owing to the circum- 
stances already described, the craft was in a most 
unfortunate condition to withstand its power. 
The first squall struck the ship flat aback, and 
with a crack and snappmg of stays, her main 
to’gallant masts broke off short at the topmast 
head and came thundering down upou deck. 
The mizzen to’gallant mast, deprived of its 
head stays, and strained by the shock, now fol- 
lowed—crashing down upon the poop-deck. 

A scene of wild confusion followed. The 
ship was almost upon her beams’ end, and unless 
speedily relieved, destruction was inevitable. 
Some of the men, in their desire to do something, 
and in the absence of all authority, had let go 
the to’gallant halyards and sheets, and the top- 
sail halyards, but the yards were pressed s0 
closely to the masts, that they could not be 
clewed down. ‘Twenty voices were raised, with 
as many different propositions, when Foster, still 
dripping with water, sprang upon the quarter 
deck. 

“ Silence, fore and aft!” he shouted, sternly. 
“Lay aft here and shiver the maintopsail, all of 
ye! Cheerily, men—cheerily! Have ye never 
seen @ squall at sea before ?” 

These tones thrilled through the crew, and 
even the mates sprang with the rest to obey the 
order by clapping on to the main braces. Order 
after order followed, given in true seaman-like 
tones and spirit. The ghip having been boxed 
round, the yards were’ “red, and she ran before 
the wing until the can had been properly re- 
duced, when she was dpe more laid as/ near to 
her proper course as posrible. 

“Who took the ship out of that squall?” 
asked the captain of one of the mates who came 
to him in his berth at this time. 

“ The fellow rated as Jack Foster.” 

“ Well, sir, do you hear? that man commands 
this ship until L come on deck again. 1 heard 
his orders. He’s a true seaman. Send him to 
me, for I cannot stir from here. I’ve got a 
heavy hurt, certainly.” 

Jack Foster came below to Captain Gore, as 
he ordered, and after a few words of intelligent 
and seamanlike conversation, the captain sent 
for the mates and told them his wishes, and gave 
them orders to obey Mister Foster. He empha- 
sized the prefix, and look ye, it is Mister Foster, 
from this time. The heroic sailor was at once 
transferred from the forecastle to the cabin, and 
stepped as quietly and unostentatiously into his 
new position as though he had shipped in that 
capacity at the commencement of the voyage. 
Scarcely had this arrangement taken place, and 
ere Mr. Foster had time to procure dry clothing, 
even had he been supplied with the necessary 





change, when duty called him again to the 
deck. 
That startling cry on shipboard of “ break 


ahead !”’ rang through the ship, and as soon as 
the new officer reached the deck, he saw that the 
first mate had at once attempted to tack ship, 
but she would not go in stays under so short sail. 
The wind was blowing a gale, there was no room 
to wear, and on—on the vessel drove towards the 
breakers. One quick, intelligent glance sufficed 
to inform the new commander of the position of 
everything, and the full extent of the danger. 

“Lay aloft, some of you for’ard, and loose 
the foresail!’”’ he eried, with startling energy. 

And in a moment, a dozen brave fellows sprang 
up the rigging to obey the order, 

‘Man the fore sheet! Stand by to slack away 
handsomely on the lee clew garnet and buntlines, 
three or four of you. 
ket till we are ready. Have a eare, now!” 

“All ready, for’ard, sir,” cried out the mate. 

“ Very well, let fall the bunt. Haul home the 
sheet. So—bhelay! Board the fore tack. Take 
it to the capstan!” 

And as the capstan turned rapidly round, the 
weather clew of the huge sail came slowly down 
to its place. 

“ Belay every 


Hold fast your bunt gas- 





inch of that. Set the main- 
sail.” 

In a most incredibly short space of time the 
mainsail was loosed and safely set. 
the prompt order 

“ Station for stays. 
Hard a lee !” 

“Hard alee!” echoed the men, as 
ran to his station. 

The ship’s head came slowly to the wind, and 
in a moment more the head sails were aback 

* Tacks and sheets. was the 
next order. 

The men gathered in the braces hand over 


Then came 
Down with your helm. 


each one 


Mainsai! haul ! 


and intel- 


| 
they saw that the ship was 
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successfully poing 
about under the power of a prompt will and 


, good discipline. 





| 


“Belay all. Head Fore bowline 
Let go and haul!” 

In a moment more the head sails had filled on 
the opposite tack, and the Sea Nymph beyan to 


eather headway. 


yards. 


Slowly she was brought up to 
the wind with the helm, 





until the weather leach 
of the topsails trembled, and then many an anx- 
ious eye was turned towards the outer point of 
the reef, which now bore almost directly abead. 
It seemed scarcely possible that the ship would 
pass to windward of it, unless she could lay still 
nearer to the wind. 
commander saw this. 
“We must have the fore to’ 
ashore,” 


The quick eye of the new 


gallant sail, or go 
he said to himself, aloud.‘ Lay aloft a 
couple of smart hands, and cast off the gaskets.” 

The crew watched the expression of his fea- 
tures and sprang to obey his orders. 
topgallant sail was started home, 
came up still nearer, 
under her lee bow. 

* She springs her luff,” said Mr. Foster, to one 
of the mates by his side, indicating that the ship 
had come a point nearer the wind. “ Now send 
me aman that I can depend upon at the helm. 
Stay, I will trust no one.” And walking aft, he 
took the wheel from the helmsman, and firm- 
ly grasping the spokes, fixed his eve upon the 
extreme point of the reef. 

It was an intensely exciting moment. 


The fore 
and the ship 
until the reef bore down 


Every 
one was on deck save the captain—every one 
seemed to hold even his breath in the intensity 
of excitement. The ship bounded forward like 
a race-horse, under the heavy press of canvass 
and the power of the gale. She is close upou 
the reef, the spray from the foaming breakers 
flies high above her main-vard and descends in 
showers upon the deck, the roar of the elements 
is deafening, the men cling instinctively to the 
rigging in anticipation of the impending shock 
and certain death! 

The new officer is the only cool and collected 
man on board. His eyes change from the reef to 
the sails, which he has thus far kept « good full, 
as seamen say. But now, when the ship was ac- 
tually in the very jaws of death, he on whom all 
eyes were turned, suddenly whirled the wheel 
down and lufled the ship sharp up, causing the 
sails to flap with a most ominous sound, just 
abreast of the extreme edge of the outermost 
of the breakers. A breathless moment followed. 
Then the helm was reversed with lightning-like 
rapidity, filing the sails just as they were on the 
point of catching aback! Ere the crew could 
realize the fact of their safety, the Sea Nymph 
was rapidly leaving the reef astern ! 

Days of calm, beautiful weather succeeded the 
boisterous ones we have described, and the whole 
duty of 1 was sustained 





by the new 
officer. His intelligence and gentlemanly bearing, 
notwithstanding the impoverished character of 
his personal appearance, soon won him the con- 
fidence of the lady passenger and her father, and 
the grateful girl (she was scarcely more than a 
girl), seemed more than pleased with his delicate 
though not pressing attentions. Gaptain Gore 
gradually recovered from his severe injury, until 
at last he once more appeared upon deck, but not 
before the head lines of Cape Cod were in sight. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a pleasant and gay company that were 
assembled at the house of a worthy citizen a 
couple of weeks after the safe arrival of the Sea 
Nymph at Boston. Among the beauty of the 
scene, floated a light and graceful form, which 
might have been recognized as the lady passenger 
who had been so providentially saved from a 
watery grave, as las been described. The favorite 
of all that fair company, she engaged all eyes 
and attentions. 

Near one of the doors of entrance there stands 
the person of a young man, plainly but very 
neatly dressed, his smoothly shaved face being 
the very personification of manly beauty, while 
his lithe and well developed figure gave token of 
great strength. He was regarding the belle of 
the evening with fixed attention, and now for 
the first time had just caught her eye, as it rested 
inquiringly upon him. He bowed low and re- 
speetfully and both drew nearer to each other, 
while the lady spoke : 

“I beg pardon, but I cannot recall your name, 
sir, though the features are strangely haunting 
my brain.” 

“You do not remember me then ?” he asked. 

“The votce? yes, but the face; here I am 
puzzled.” 

“Jack Foster was the name under which I 
sipped in ths Sea Nymph.” 

“Is it possible? I see your beard has entirely 
disappeared.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Strange,” she continued, “ but other memo- 
ries haunt me now.” 

“Lydia Browness!” he said, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

She started and looked about her in amaze- 
ment. She turned her eyes first upon the 
speaker, then about the room, as though in a 
dream. At last she placed her hand upon his 
arm and said: 

“Is this possible? Are you—” 

“ Herbert Bancroft!" 

She did not faint, 
every limb 


was his quiet reply. 
though she trembled in 
But she placed both of her hands 
in his, and together they sought a retired nook 
in the hall. 

It would be folly for us to describe their con- 
versation. Years of absence and separation 
were discussed, and sad experiences of both were 
related. Two fond hearts were again united 
Col Browness was no less surprised than de- 
lighted at the discovery, tor he had long known 
that his daughter's heart was buried in her faith- 
ful affection for this long lost but now regained 
companion of her youth, nor did he hesitate, ere 
many months were past, to bless their union 
oo +. 

Give to a grief a little time, and it softens to a 
regret, and grows beautiful, at last, and we cher- 
ish tas we do some old, dim picture of the dead. 














Housetvifes Department. 


Prepared for The Flag of our Union 


Pigeon Pie. 


Renter a large 
the bottom with @ weal « 


fish with fine puff paste, and cover 
uthet, or tender steak. free from 
fat and bone, and seasoned with salt, cayenne. and put 
eg freeh -&ilied 


pigeous as the dish will contain in one layer 


prepare with great nicely af many 
put tate 
each a siice of butter, seasoned with a little cayenne tay 


them inte the dish with the brearts downwards, and tx 
tween and over them put the yolks of half a dewen bard 
bailed eggs. stick plenty of butter om them, season the 
Whole weil with salt and spice, pour in sume cold water 
for the grav), roll out the cover Girwe- quarters of an ine h 
thick, secure it well round the edge, ormament It bight), 


and bake it for an hour or more in a well-heated oven 





, Rice Bread. 


Take one pound and a haif of mee, and boil it gently 


| over a siow fire in three quarts of water about five hours, 


stirring it, and afterwards beating it up inte @ smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm into two gallons, or four 
pounds of four, adding at the same time the usual quan 
tity of yeast. Allow the dough to work a certain time 
hear the fire, afer which divide it into lomwes, aud it will 
be found, when baked, to produce twenty-eight or turty 
pounds of excellent white bread 


| Black Ink. 


green vitriol, twelve ounces, 








| THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tax Kor 


! 


| IVAN THE SEBF: 


Take of Aleppo galls bruised, one pound and a halt, 
powdered gum arabic, 
rasped logwood, eight ounces; soft water, two 
gillons and « balf Boil the galls and logwood tn the 
water Gill it be reduced to two gallons, then add the re 
maining articles, and put the whole into a convenient 
Vessel, stirring it severe) times during the day, for four 

teen or fifteen daye, at the end of which time it will Le 6 
for Use 


eight 
ounces | 


Furniture Paste. 

Scrape two ounces of beeswax into s potor bun. then 
add as much spirits of turpentine as will moister tt 
through ; at the same time powder an eighth part of an 
ounce of resiv, and edd to it, when dissolved to the con 
sistence of paste, as much Indian red as will bring it toa 
deep wahogany color, stir it up, and it will be fit for use. 





Arrowroot Drops, or Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up to @ crea, seven 
Cge- Well whisked, adding seven ounces of thour, six 
ounces of arrowroet, and half a pound of loaf sugar, 
mix all well together, and drop on a clean tin, sige of @ 
shilling; bake in a slow oven 





Egg Butter. 

One quart of good molasses well boiled with half of 
lemon rind, eight eggs weil beaten and stirred in slowly; 
boil fifteen minutes, add the spices preferred, and put 
away for ure. 


Spots on Cloth. 

To take spots produced by acids from cloth, calico, or 
any other fabrie. Touch with volatile sal ammonia or 
spirits of Lartshorn, and they will dirappear. 








To Cure Ruptured Navels in Infants. 

Take a piece of adhesive plaster the size of a silver dol- 
lar, and apply over the navel until a permanent cure is 
effec 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories. in bound form, richly Ulustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
slugle copies DY Maal, puss paid, for torney venes Gar, vr 
aux copies, post paid, for one dollar. 





ROYAL YACHT: or. Locas tur Wanton A 
Revolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. By .SYLV ANUS ¢ ‘OBB, Ju 

SCOUT: or, Suarrsnoorens of Tur Kevoietion 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventful orn 

Written for us by.. BEN . PERLEY POORK. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A TALE oF THE Frantens 
AND Faee. This is one of Ned Buntline’s most popular 
romances, as is evinced by the large number of editions 
we have printed of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Written for us by.. NED BUN 
THE REBEL SPY: or, Tut Kino" s Votunteens. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident rer pbc Hg - 
highly graphic char:cter, aud is Cag & apic 
teresting manner. Da. J. a ho 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tue Sanon’s Pro- 
TeGe. This tale of lig on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is told in a genial and 
very entertaining manner. By SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE BLACK AVENGER. This i* a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their ener in the West Indies. Written ex- 
pressly for us by .. . NED BUNTLINE 
THE ARMO F ‘TYRE: © or, , Tas ORACLE AND IT 
Priest. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and ag a very glow- 
ing pic ture of life in that luxurious a 
Written expressly for us by SYLV Nw & COBB, Ja 
THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tur Bette or Mave 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scence of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. By. bag ae Hie MUBKAY 
DANCING STAR: Tae Buvociem or Tus 
Coesapeake. This is w story “4. the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happlest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tactand life. By 5 H. INGKAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or. Heemione of Sr Anroine 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century 
Written expresely for us “ 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue Cnuup oF tue 
Biemna. A tale portraying ine life of the bgyrer gd 
tineali, in the heart of Suany — written 
thor’s beet vein. By a Ju ROBINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conertmatons oF Cuma 
A Story of the Green Land and the _— fea. Rich in 
pag 42 and in Cuban life, of a revolutic y charac- 
ter, Writtenforusby. FOC LINTON PARKINGTON 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or. Tur Paoruer 
or tte Boumen Wain. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary ‘of Bohemia, and « depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: «r. “Tan Secmets oF THe Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and beet 
noveletie, full to the brim of startling end ay life, 
and containing a most intensely interesti oe P 
Written expreesiy forusby SYLVANLE cons. Je 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: -. aoe 
Octas A tale of Lowe, Strife 
story of the Lueecaneers of the ita ge 
fraught + ith the sanguinary incidents of those times 
Written expressly for use by NED BUNTLINE 
CHE: or, Tar Keravis- 
Tons «sr Mopematons. A tale of life on the Texan Bor- 
der, in ite early history By De J He RORINSON 
THE VE: or. Tae Down Dwar or 
Cosstastixorte. This is a story of the Mastern world, 
narrating graphically ecenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity. My LIEUTENANT MUKHAY 





INSON. 








Mason FC. HUNTER 

















e Car 
tive This i# a true sen story, written by « true ~s 
Inan. It ie ae captivating « naaties) story as (oxy 
famous Hed Hower. By Cart HENKY P CHEE ane 
PAUL LAROON: or. Tue Scownce oF ree Axruses 
This stery is one which hae been cpan i ee A by we 
Gotil we now present the A/ieenth edition. and ie ean to 
be Mr Cottsetema By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tae Beocaseen oF toe Gor 
A romantic Story of the See and the Share = This is an- 
other of eee graphic cea etories for which our author 
is famous By ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 


EZ: or, Tae Srawiew Cava 


ASTILIAN BRID: 
tice. A legend of Old Bpain. Thie ise most charm 


ing story of the time of Philip I! amd the days of the 

luqumition. By SYLVANCS COBB, Ja 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tus Warnenine Bone 

wins) This te a cheracterintic romance of the dase of 

chivairy, written ia cur suthors wenal taking +7 le. 

Written expressly for us by Da J H RORINSON 

or, Tae Kesetas sep Cimcsesias 

This is © well-toid and highly graphite tale of He, do 

meetix and military, in Kasse, Tork Or, 

Written expressly fer or by AUETING RURDICH 
Altrees MM BALLOU, Puticster 

Bo Zl Wimter Ptreet, Boston, Mass 

CO Per onic at al) of the perivival peu 























_ lashes drooped so heavily, and the bright eyes 


_acter, seen by him as plainly as the beauty of 








Poet s Corner. 


[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
HELP! 


BY panto! s Liscome. 


Help me, my God, to see thy way, 
My own blind path I would no longer keep ; 
From thee my fainting heart would, day by day, 
Glean precious antidotes to deathly sleep! 


Too long this puny war of flesh 

Hath vainly racked the ‘wildered, “thirsting soul : 
Thy grace alone can comfort or refresh— 

O Saviour, on thy hand my name enroll! 


Help now the heart one simple word to learn, 
By which thy perfect love may spring within, 
And living ever there, in brightness burn— 
O, let * abandonment’ the treasure bring! 





THE INTELLECT STRENGTHENED BY STUDY. 

Every task thou dost 
Brings strength and capability to act. 

He ono doth climb the difficult pooh 's top, 

Will the next day outstrip an idler 

Dip thy young brain in wise men’s duap dias 

In books, which, though they freeze thy wit aie, 

Will knit thee, i the end, with wisdom.—PaRoc 





A SIMILE. 
The rainbow tints, how beauteous they, 
And yet how transient is their stay! 
Awhile the varied colors bright 
Remain, then vanish from our sight. 
Thus earthly joys dissolve; be sure 
In heaven alone true joys endure.—E. Hitt.) 





HUMAN IGNORANCE. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord harmony, not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. —Pore. 





SOLITUDB. 
Solitude is sometimes best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return.—MILTon. 





Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIZZIE’S LESSON. 


BY GEORGIE C. LYMAN. 











Wuat a pretty color was drifting across the 
cheeks of pretty Lizzie Lincoln! How unsteady 
and tremulous it was—now surging broadly up to 
the delicate, transparent temples, and then dying 
quickly away, until there was only a soft, roseate 
shadow of its brightness left. The long, shadowy 
lashes of her eyes were drooping very low, and 
the eyes themselves—the hazy brown eyes—were 
watching half shyly the motions of the little 
white fingers which were busied in twisting the 
heavy silken cord which confined the folds of the 
crimson window drapery. But though the brown 


were so steadily fixed on the little hands, Lizzie 
was as well aware as you or I would have been 
had we been present, that the blue eyes of Lynn 
Gordon were fastened upon her. And this was 
the reason for the blushing cheeks and downcast 
eyes and tremulobs fingers. There was silence 
in the wide rooms. as there had boom fow tho last 
half hour, while Lizzie stood idly by the window, 
and Lynn sat quietly at his desk, resting his arm 
upon it and supporting his head upon his hand. 
Conscious of all this though the girl was, she 
started suddenly as he spoke her name, and turned 
towards him with a look half of surprise. 

“IT wish you would come here, Lizzie,” he 
said. 

For a moment the rich, blossomy color fled 
away from her cheek, leaving it white as the 
petals of the rose in her hair, but the next in- 
stant she bowed her head to conceal the vivid 
blush that overspread her face, and leaning her 
arm on the broad window-ledge, d him 
carelessly : 

“T cannot; I’m watching the sunset. Come 
here, if you wish to talk with me.” 

For a moment he hesitated as she had done, 
then tossing the fair hair from his forehead, he 
arose and took a place beside her. She did not 
look up at him, but pointing to the sky, said: 

“ See, the whole west looks as if filled with 
mountains of solid fire, with a sort of cave or 
grotto where the sun has disappeared. And now 
watch that little pink cloud floating toward that 
larger amber-colored one. There, it has reached 
it, and makes it look to me like a golden barge 
with rose-colored pennons !”” 

Still she did not look into his face, and he, 
with his eyes fixed on her features, replied quietly : 

“ Very lovely.” 

“ And now the wind has changed the form 
of that large white one towards the south, and 
to me it has the appearance of a beautiful human 
figure, with rosy drapery, which leaves uncovered 
one snowy arm and shoulder. Do you not see 
it? Do you never make pictures of the clouds ?” 

Suddenly she turned her face towards hin— 
her beautiful, dazzling face—but the brilliant 
eyes failed to meet steadily the gaze they en- 
countered. Ah, Lizzie! coquette though you 
are, you have now met with your match. You 
start and tremble beneath the thrilling power of 
those blue orbs, as if you feared they would read 
the secret of your heart, and reading, win you 
easily. Beware—beware! What is the paltry 
reputation your beauty, wit and sprightliness 
have gained you, compared to the great, strong, 
generous love now offered you? You realize 
and glory in your power ;—but better for you 
would it be if you realized equally well your 
faults, and could comprehend as clearly as does 
tho the blemishes in your char- 





man beside you, 


your face. But he offers you the choicest placo 
in his heart as your stronghold, while he tries to 
tell you how the royal love he bears you (the 
shadow of which you can see illuminating his 
face), will enable him to guide you strongly, ten- 
derly and well through the paths the Almighty 
has marked out for your feet—yours and his. 
Ah, Heaven help you !—the lips that blanched 
and quivered so at his first words are now curved 
with a mocking smile, and you poise your dainty 
head with the regal air of a young queen, as you 
make reply. I: is your work—the deathly pallor 
and momentary expression of agony that sweeps 
across his face—and then he stands before you 
There is no semblance 





pale, quict and calm. 


ne] 
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left of the look that was in his eyes a moment 
ago, and yours droop beneath the gaze of their 
stony calmness. Why do you blame him, Lizzie? 
How was he to know when you said, coldly: 
“IT am very much surprised at your words, 
Mr. Gordon, for I do not think that I have given 
you the requisite encouragement to warrant your 
addressing me thus ;’’—that you meant instead — 
“Lynn, I love you best of all the world,” and 
that your heart was like a growth of golden- 
hearted lilies which had blossomed out beneath 
the sunshine and warmth of his words. But his 
glance, like a scathing simoon, blasted and de- 
stroyed the delicate hot-house bloom, and left the 
soil wherein they grew, a desolate, dismal waste. 
You bow your face, and lean for support upon 
the broad window-sill, while your thoughts re- 
vert to a time when you hung over the couch of 
your dying mother, beseeching in agony for a 
single glance or word of love, and you wonder, 
half-dizzily, why that scene occurs to you now. 
You think that you are ill, your brain seems 
whirling, and you lean your head against the 
casing of the window. But his voice breaks the 
silence, and you look up. His voice—you think 
it would call you back to life if you were dying. 

“ You were speaking of the clouds, I believe,” 
he said, in a quiet, steady voice, “and asked me 
if I ever made pictures of them. I seldom do, 
but it was a favorite occupation of mine when a 
child, to trace images among the glowing coals 
of a fire.” 

She glanced up at him quickly, her face gleam- 
ing white in the gathering darkness, but he was 
not looking at her. His gaze was fixed on the 
dim, distant hill-tops with their background of 
dark purplish-blue. 

“Thad a little sister at that time,” he went 
on, in alow, thoughtful voice—‘‘a sweet, fair- 
haired child. How many of the long winter 
evenings we have spent at this employment, 
tracing amid the golden embers old castles and 
human figures. It comes over me now—the 
thrill of pleasure when a new discovery was 
made, or the disappointment we experienced 
when the coals fell together, destroying perhaps 
a whole populated city. Poor little Alice, I shall 
never forget her!” 

“Did she die ?” 

How calmly the question was asked, and with 
what evident interest. 

“ Yes, she is dead, and it was my loss, not 
hers.” 

How slowly and heavily her heart beat. She 
was not conscious of it, yet when he turned to- 
wards her suddenly, her eyes were raised to his 
face searchingly, sadly, almost reproachingly. 

“T have thought at times that she resembled 
you,” he said. ‘“ There is a likeness in the form 
of the brow, and in the expression of the mouth. 
But she was fairer and more beautiful, I think.” 

He uttered his last words quietly and seriously, 

but a look of surprise, almost of resentment, 
gleamed for a moment in her eyes. It was so 
strange, so new to her to have another considered 
her superior in the matter of beauty, that it con- 
founded her, even though that other was but a 
child. And the person who made the choice, an 
admirer, too! An admirer? What right had 
she to class Lynn’ Gordon among her subjects ? 
True, he had made her an offer of his hand, and 
—she had refused him, but somehow she felt as 
if she was the one who had lost favor and not he. 
Then during the long summer that he had been 
a guest at her father’s house, she could not re- 
member a single occasion wherein he had com- 
plimented her, or shown her that he considered 
her possessed of more than ordinary attractions. 
Ever quietly respectful and courteous, this indiffer- 
ence had piqued her and, when he so suddenly 
and effectually proved the depths of his feelings 
for her, the exultation of her triumph defeated 
her own interest. As these thoughts passed 
through her mind a fresh breeze swept over her 
from the open window, and involuntarily she 
shuddered. 

“Tt is growing cold,’’ she said, in a low 
voice. 

He turned quickly. 

“We must not stand here longer,” he said. 
“ Your shoulder is quite damp with the falling 
dew.” 

His hand had touched it as he put her gently 
back while he closed the sash. Lights were 
brought in immediately, but ere either had found 
employment, other members of the family entered 
the room. Lizzie was not aware that she was 
ill, but the next she realized was lying but half 
conscious on the sofa, while her friends stood 
around her. Her friend Margaret Garnett was 
bathing her face and her brother was chafing her 
hands. 
Lynn Gordon’s. She closed them again, wearily, 
and certain that she was doing well the family 
left her in the care of Margaret Garnett, and by 
degrees the languor passed away and she was 
able to sit up. 

“You had better come to your room and lie 
down awhile,” said Margaret, gently. ‘“ And I 
am sure you will be quite well in the morning.” 

And lying among the snowy pillows of her 
bed, with her friend’s hand clasped in hers, Liz- 
zie listened hour after hour to her cheerful 
chatting. 

“ You must be sure and be well to-morrow,” 
said Margaret. ‘‘ For it would spoil the enjoy- 
ment of half the party if you were not able to at- 
tend the picnic. We anticipate having a capital 
time. But the clock is striking nine; I must 
leave younow. Try and goto sleep immediately. 
Good-night, dear.” F 

“ Good-night,” Lizzie said, gently, and then 
lay quietly listening to the sound of her foot- 
steps as she descended the stairs. She heard the 
different members of the family retire to their re- 
spective chambers, and when the clock struck 
eleven the house was quite still. Then she lis- 
tened to the chiming of the hours, twelve—one 
—two—three—four—five. At last the daylight 
came creeping rosily up the east. Not till then 
did she turn on her pillow. Putting her tangled 
hair trom her pallid face, she sat up, and cover- 
ing her eyes with her hands said in a low voice: 

“ Heaven forgive and help me !’”’ 

But when the family gathered about the break- 
fast table she was there apparently the merriest 
of the merry group. 


The next face her eyes fell upon was ‘ 
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“ Glad to see you so well, daughter,” 
father, kissing her. “ You must go into the 
woods with the rest of the young folks to-day, 
and run about in the fresh air until you find 
your roses.” 

“We shall be ready for you in half an hour, 
girls,” said Frank Lincoln, as he left the table. 

And little more than an hour afterwards the 
gay party sprang from the wagons upon the 
fresh, green turf of the forest. Lizzie was mak- 
ing a wreath for the neck of the old house dog 
who had followed them pantingly from home, 
when she heard voices calling. Dropping her 
flowers she sprang forward to meet her cousins, 
Nellie and Aleck Hunter. ‘“ There w 
going on the pond for water lilies, and they had 
sent them for her and were now waiting,” 
said. 
to the pond. The boat in which the party was 
seated was a dainty little affair, hardly capable of 
holding half a dozen. In it were her brother 
Frank, Margaret and her little sister Lucy, and a 
young man named Colby. She tripped out to 
the miniate wharf which some one hail built for 
the acc lation of the pleasure 
parties which visited the place during all the 
summer ; but it was still a long step to the boat. 

“Come and get me, Frank,”’ she said, laugh- 
ing. “1am afraid.” 

“ Allow me,’’ said a pleasant voice beside her, 
and a pair of strong arms lifted her from the 
ground and safely deposited her in the boat. 

“Get in, Lynn,” called Frank Lincoln; but 
Lynn hesitated. 

“T am afraid of overloading the boat,” he 
said. 

“T will risk it,” Frank replied, and the rest of 
the party, with the exception of Lizzie, who sat 
quietly with little Lucy Garnett in her lap, joined 
them in urging the young man to join them. 
He allowed himself to be persuaded, sprang in, 
and they pushed off. 

Lizzie bent her face over the child in her arms 
to conceal iis alternate flush and pallor, as Lynn 
seated himself beside her in the only vacant 
place. But glancing up a few minutes after, bod 
easy of his ¢ 
her, and was of service in aiding her to attain her 
customary tranquillity of manner. None were 
merrier than she to all appearances. She sang, 
and laughed, and jested with her companions, 
outvieing all in gayety. 

“Your fainting fit has had a good effect, 
Lizzie,” said Margaret. ‘‘ You are milder than 
ever.” 

Lizzie laughed gayly, and with a willow branch 
tossed a few bright water drops into her friend’s 
eyes. And when her brother, taking Margaret’s 
part, playfully wrested it from her, she pelted 
him with lilies till lithe Lucy half cried at the 
waste, declaring it wasa shame. And so happily 
they floated on, on, on, till the broad, smooth 
lake narrowed into a flowing stream. The tas- 
selled branches of the willows drooped over them 
as they floated on, and the stream grew deeper 
and wider. The current became stronger, too, 
and by and-by the young meg threw down their 
oars and let the boat glide 

“ Where fdoes this 3 
asked. But) no one knew. 4 
had ever been on it before. * 
danger, they were quite sure. But Lynn, stand- 
ing erect in the boat, looked anxiously ahead. 

“Tthink we had better turn back,” he said, 
but no one seconded the proposal. 

“ What is that roaring ?”’ asked Lizzie, invol- 
untarily speaking to Lynn. 

“A dam ahead, I am afraid,” he replied ; but 
Frank, laughing, said that it was only the wind 
among the pines. 

The boat sped on swiftly through the glancing 
water faster and faster, till at a loud shout from 
Lynn the rowers sprang to their oars. They 
were but little more than a dozen feet above a 
large, roaring dam. 

“To the rock—to the rock!” Lizzie heard 
Lynn’s clear voice ery above the tumult, but the 
next instant there was a rushing sound, a crash, 
and then she knew nothing. 

She did not know how long after it was that 
she struggled to her feet, drenched and half 
blinded with water. She put the dripping hair 
from before her eyes, and looked dizzily around. 
Heavens! She was quite alone, standing upon 
a shelving rock in some places scarcely above 
the level of the water, and wét and slippery with 
the spray. 

“Sit down, Lizzie—for God’s sake. 
lose your balance !” 

Some six feet below her was a human figure 
clinging to the rocks with strained, bleeding 
hands.” 

“Lynn, Lynn !”’ she shrieked. 
self!” 

The roaring of the waters only, answered her. 
She stretched out her hands to him imploring 
him to draw himself up the rock, but he only 
motioned her to take care of herself, while the 
water dashed again and again over his white 
face. One hand lost its hold, and she saw him 
dashed heavily by the water against the jagged 
edge. For an instant the waves submerged the 
whole figure, but again he appeared, bruised, 
blanched, bleeding, and with the look of death 
in his face. 

With the words, ““God comfort my poor mother 
if I am drowned,” Lizzie flung herself upon the 
surface of the rock and crept cautiously but 
qnickly down towards the water. A moment 
more and she stretched out her hand to him. 

“Here, take my hand, Lynn. Quick, save 
yourself.”” 

And in a groping, frenzied way which showed 
how near death was to him, he grasped her arm, 
straining her almost from her position, and 
struggled to a place beside her. 

“Thank God,” she said, clasping her torn, 
bleeding hands above him as he lay senseless 
beside her ; then seized with sudden dizziness she 
sank upon his breast unconscious. 


said her 
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You will 


“Save your- 





“She is becoming conscious. Raise her up— 
gently—there.” 
It was the kind voice of the old, family phy- 


they 
With a feeling of pleasure Lizzie ran on | 
| ing grateful for all the tenderness shown her, but 


CUR UNIGN: 
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and there were tears falling from her sister's face 


upon her own. Gradually memory returned 


| with a painful thrill, and forgetting her secret, 


everything but her fears, she looked into her 


| father's anxious eyes and syllabled a name. 





sician. Lizzie opened her eyes. She was lying 
upon the bed in her . amber, surrounded by | 
anxious faces. Her 


* He is safe,”” 
She lay back, weak and helpless as a babe, 


was the reply. 


but happy and contented. 

There were sorrowful, prayerful faces about 
her bed for a few days, and then the old doctor 
smiling cheerfully and patting with his plump 
fingers the pale little hand he held, said they 
might throw open the blinds and let in the sun- 
light for his little patient was better. 

A week after they rviied her in a great 
shawl and carried her down into the parlor that 


up 


she might lie on the lounge and be among them 
for a few hours. She smiled faintly at first, feel- 


in a little while was carried back to her room 
sobbing wildly. Margaret and her brother 
Frank were dead—drowned ? They had broken 
the fatal news to her, because it was impossible 
to conceal it longer, and as gently as possible, 
but it was a dreadtul blow. 

It was two or three days before the little wan 
face was seen in the parlor again, but one damp, 
rainy October afternoon, they made a cheerful 


oe : | 
, 3 n . . | parts, 
fre in the burnished ey a her father car | particular falling, that of By hwnd it considerably 
ried her down and placed her in the great easy | 


chair before it. She sat alone watching her aunt 
and cousins as they sat at their work in the front 
parlor, her father reading upon the sofa, and her 
sister and cousin Aleck chatting by a distant 
window in the room where she sat; when a pair 
of warm hands took her pale little fingers in 
their kindly grasp, and Lynn Gordon bending on 
one knee beside her, said: 

“ Lizzie—my sweet guardian angel.” 

Like a grieved yet happy and over-excited 
child as she was, she bent her head and sobbed 
on his shoulder. 

“You saved my life, Lizzie. 
pay you?’, 

She looked up bravely into his eyes. 

“Tecan tell you, Lynn. Will you let me be 
your wife, and teach me how to become worthy 
of you?” 

The look of passionate, yearning love that she 
had seen in his eyes once before gleamed in their 
blue depths for an instani, and then ere their lips 
had parted, Lizzie’s father came forward to learn 
what she was crying for. A few words and the 
matter was satisfactorily explained, and then in 
the presence of the whole family he gave them 
his blessing. 


How can I re- 





ANTICIPATED EVILS. 


Enjoy the present, whatever it may be, and be 
not solicitous for the future ; for if you take your 
foot from the present standing, and thrust it for- 
ward to to-morrow’s event, you are in a restless 
condition. It is like refusing to quench your 
present thirst by fearing you will want drink the 
next day. If it be well ‘to-day, it is madness to 
make the present miserable by fearing that it 
may be ill to-morrow—when you are full of to- 
day's dinner, to fear that you shall want the next 
day’s supper ; for it may be you shall not, and 
then to what urpose is this day’s afflictions ? 
But if Prnerll you shall want, our sorrows 
will come 5 enough, thougt’ you do not has- 
ten them ; your trouble tarry till its day 
comes. But if it chance to be ill to-day, do not 
increase it by the cares of to-morrow. Enjoy 
the blessings ‘of this day, if God send them, and 
the evils it bears patiently and sweetly ; for this 
day is only ours—we are dead to yesterday, and 
we are not born to to-morrow. He, therefore, is 
wise who enjoys as much as possible; and if 
only that day’s trouble leans upon him it is sin- 
gular and finate. “Sufficient to the day,” said 
Christ, “is the evil thereof ;” sufficient, but not 
intolerable. But if we look abroad, and bring 
into one day’s thoughts the evils of many, cer- 
tain and uncertain, that will never be, our load 
will be as i ble as it is —Jer- 
emy Taylor. 








Avarice and ambition are the two elements 
that enter into the composition of all crimes. 
Ambition is boundless, and avarice, insatiable. 


ff loral Department, 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Now April showers and April suns, 
And the light kiss of April airs 
Revive the garden’s garniture. 
And call to life its sweet parterres.—Lasrs. 
Timely Hints. 

Never work with bad tools. The difference between 
the work done in a month would buy a set of new ones. 
Have a place for every tool and never leave one out of its 
place. Never fill a pot so full of soil but that it may hold 
water enough to go through it; every pot should have an 
inch of space above the compost. Never grow a bad 
variety of anything if you can help it. It takes the 
same room and wants the same attention as a good one. 
Cover all seeds with at least their own thickness of soil, 
but as some gets washed off, you must allow for it. 





The Tuberose. 

The tuberose has long whitish green leaves, with the 
flower stem from four to five feet high, terminating ina 
sparse spike of white flowers of a very powerful fragrance 
The double kind only should be grown, as the single, 
though equally fragrant, is not near so beautiful. 

“ The tuberose, with her silver light, 
That in the gardens of Malsy 
Is called the mistress of the night, 
Bo like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun's awsy.” 





Pansies. 

The qualities of a good pansy are size, roundness, thiek- 
ness of the petal, evenness of edges and color. Prepare 
ground by the middle of June—seleet deep moist soil if 
possible. Put on six inches cow manure and three inches 
of sand, dig deep, and incorporate these dressings thor- 
oughly with the soil. 
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! ates . his reply iu the little mans ear, * 


Mester's PVirnic. 


‘* Jack," anid father, ‘ vesterday T forbade you asso 
ctating with the neighboring chthtres any more. and te. 
day you have disobeyed me The next the | catch you 
there, I shall be obliged to puntsh vou 

The next day Jake was there again. totally obtivieus to 
the interdiction until he saw his father entering the 
neighbors yard with a rod in hie hand Jake made for 
the fence, over which he leaped, pursued by his tther, 
aud ran inte the barn; there he was caught 

‘Now, my som,” sakt the trritated father, 
1 tel! you TI would do 

* You told me, father, that if you caught me there 
again, you would punish me 

“ Well.” seid the father 

* Hold on, father" said the little reprobate, who knew 
if he could make his sire laugh, the matter would be all 
4 “you didn't cateh me there, you catched me 

ere < 


The desired effeet was produce 
dropped ; but the interdiction was rene 
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and the red was 
ved 


A good story was told the ether day about Johe Van 
Buren. He had taken some technical, legal advantage, 
by which his opponent's client in an action was non- 
The man was furious, and declared his purpose 
to give John a piece of his micd; he would wither him 
Happening to seeiobn one day at ay ogy 
the bar, getting outside of a domen N York Bays, he 
boldly confronted the prince, aon being & small mam, 
loo ked up at him Sereety, and burst out 

‘Mr. Van Buren, is there any client s© low and meas, 

OF any case 80 Dasty, that you wont undertake to defeod 
him in it!” 

“I don't know,” said Joho, stopping te put away 

another oyster, then bending down and econtidentially 

‘what yea 








been do 


Tn the early pan of Wisconsin, when this State was 
Dearly a pictepines Colonel Blank moved into these 
and 0 became & noted character had one 
(ue 
winter, when he represeated lowa county iu the Terrt- 
torial Legislature, he remained * under the weather’ 
bearly the whole time, and tili the close of the sexsi @ 
But the vext day after the sesstom adjourned, the colowel 
was up and dressed and by suber. Oue of bis co- 
legislatives accidentally meeting bim, inquired the cause 
Of this, as it was usual for most of them to have a spree 
after the session. The colonel very bland!ly replied that 
during the session he bad represented bis constituents; 
the session a closed, he represented biaiself. 


One night Vreday ‘tok tome put to bed, and mother 
and Johnny were in an adjoining room. Presently Jobmny 
cut up some caper, upon whieh worker Uireatened to 
take him into another room and whip bin 

“Mother,” sakh Freddy, under tie bed-clothes, “I 
ean tell you where I'd take hiw.’ 

nd re’ sakd the mother, whose curiosity was 
excited 


“1d take him under the left ear.’’ 


Two young. fellows got to bantering each other the 
other day. mally, One Of them exc taliued dethautly : 

“ Well, there’ ’o one thing you ean tde' 

“What ia it 

* You can’t om your head into an empty barrel’ 
“Oh, nonsense,” henry the other, why can t 1?” 
** Because,” ded the fi tit ie an ka posmibil- 
ity to puta hogruead ite ® barrel! 


“ Gracious quien alives!” exclaimed Aunt Jerasha, 
on reading letter from her nieee Angelina, informing 
her that she had become agent for charitable enter- 

od 





harit ! 
wicked world is growing wickeder sod wickeier every 
da, 


Ike eame home from school very much agitated, be 
cause he couldn't understand the priociples of Allega- 
tion, as laid down in Greenleaf. 

* There, dear,” said Mrs. Partington, “ don’t you fret 
about it; you must tell the teacher that you aint no ab- 
ligator, and I know he'll relish you.” 

The lad was comforted accordingly. 


—— 


They as a salt springs over in Michigan. 
Ove man which yielded lots of good brine; 
but not he. LA ‘th ® reasopable supply, he went to 
work to dig the well still deeper, aud in eo dving. caused 
the whole to * eave in.”’ Le was not wire, or be would 
have let ‘* well enough alone.’’ 

Whilst the whole population of Vienna took an active 
jek in the Schiller festival, the medica) profession aivme 

ept sloot. Mage geen! eee being expremed at tole 


“1 think it quite natural that medical men wout have 
anything to do with * immortal’ people.’ 


anew ~ 


“Tough, madam, pew et pe say?’ enid the irae- 
cible boarder to the as he was trylog to carve 
what was ostensibly a ry ‘*VYer'm, and were l to 
give my opinion on the fowl 1 should way it wae — 
enough to have scratched =p the seeds of original sim 
when they were first “_ janted.’’ 


peaking of the state of the weather, ase 
ote _ on = 22d of February, the Springfield 
Republican remarks, with wonderful sang freid, that the 
‘ather of his Country ’’ was undoubtedly a very clever 
gentieman, but be was born at a bad time of the pear for 
@ pleasant holiday 
ee 
A Rocky Mountain correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, who writes himself © Henry EB. laud,’ des- 
cribes Oregon as the most delightful country im the 
world. Our citizens, if they chovuse, can goout there and 
see * how the land lier,’ 














Why is the boy who wiht to be a eaten, and after 
taking one voyage, returned home disgusted with that 
hard sort of lite, like the holder of a note endorsed by 
men of great wealth’? Because he is completely sea-cured 
(secured) 


~~ 


A servant girl in Chicago, who had beeome infected with 
the rage for the new-fashioned hoods, the other day trans 
formed the leg of a white stocking lato a uew hood, so 
as to be in the fashion, but, upfartunately, every body 
that saw it koew it was e false-hood. 





* Faith,” said andrishman, who could net get into his 
cabin at Ballingarry, his wife having turned the key oP 
on hia, ** faith, ite meself that’s reguiariy ioeked in.’ 

"In?" said bis companion, * * im where ”"” 

“ Why, in the street.’ 

Mr. A., I understand 
cider that qn — in 

* No. no,” ths reply, ees nse soli mes 
Meisel 06 san with @ litthe cider 


An Irishman being asked on a late trial, fer a certif- 
cate of hie marriage, took his hat ofand exhibited ahuge 
scar, which looked as though it had been made with 
fire shovel. 
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The evidenee was Sesienouiaieg 

Mrs. Harris says the only way to prevent steambeat 
explosions is for the to boil their water ashore 
In her opinion, all this bustin” is caused by “ couking the 
steam on boar boast. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 

This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years uneqnalied a: and populanty, 
became a * household word” from Maine to Csiifor- 


has 
nis, giaddening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wile extent of the United States 








planted draw up sand round each plant in the form of a | 


ssucer. This, and frequent waterings with mild liquid 
manure will ensure good pansies. 


Amateur Florists. 
Amateur gardeners should undertake no more than 
they can accomplish well. A few varieties of beautiful 


flowers well eared for will reward the trouble Every | 


plant, an old gardener tells us, must be treated as & living 
thing; constant care and attention is necessary. Always 


hoe your plants before weeds appear, and continue to hoe | 


them. It is surprising how much space can be gone over 
before the weeds make their Sppesrance, and bow Little 
afterwards. 
Whitlavia Grandifiora. 
This flower is appreciated wherever it is cultivated. It 
_ ® profusion of rich biue bell-shaped flowers, and 
biooms perpetually, beginning when the plants are but 


four or five inches high aad continuing all the summer | 


uer’s arms supported her, \ and sutume 


with oew ty 
Then pliant one foot apart. After w 


It should be @ weekly visitor to every Amerikan home, 
because 

ow kt such @ paper as any father, brother oF 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

CH It ke printed om the finest eecin-curtheed paper, 
pe. and im « nest and beautiful ety ie 


It w of the mammoth tar, yet comtains no adver- 
tisemments in ite eight euper-roya! page 
It is devoted to mews, tales, poetns, stories of the 


sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and hummer 
EW It b earfully edied by u™ oeeeny whe be 
nineteen years of editorial experiemre in Kew 
& 1 tains in ite large, well flied eae feeply km 
teresting pages ry one vulgar word of line 
SH it numbers among ite regular contributors the 
beet male and female writers in the country 
Ite tales, while they aheerb the reader. cultivates 
taste for ail that ie good and beactifal im homanity 
Ci Ut ack newindged that the grot influcere of sock 
& paper in the home circle almost jaca ulabie 
Its suggestive pages provoke in the )cung am im 
quiring spirit, ant add to their stores of kaw iodine 
CH” lt columns are free from ppities and &. porring 
topics, ite object being to make homer happy 
that # hes for years been oo 
popular eo favorite throughout the country 
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